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EDITORIAL NOTES 


RESSURE on our space has necessitated our holding over this 
month the article in our series of studies of Contemporary 
American Authors. The article, which is on Mr. Vachel Lindsay, 
will appear next month. 


77) a a 


HE award of the Hawthornden Prize for 1925 was announced on 

March 23rd at a meeting at the Aeolian Hall. The winner was 
Mr. Sean O’Casey, and the book a volume of plays containing Juno and 
the Paycock and The Shadow of a Gunman. 'The announcement was made 
by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, and Lady Gregory also spoke. ‘This 
is the seventh time that the Prize, which was founded by Miss Alice 
Warrender in 1919, has been awarded, the previous winners being 
Mr. Edward Shanks, Mr. John Freeman, Miss Romer Wilson, Mr. 
Edmund Blunden, Mr. David Garnett and Mr. R. H. Mottram. 
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E publish elsewhere an exposition of some of the difficulties 

which the B.B.C. have faced and overcome with regard to 
Broadcasting Programmes. The Government Committee appointed to 
consider the Broadcasting situation has recommended the substitution 
for B.B.C. administration of a state monopoly administered by Com- 
missioners. On all sorts of grounds this may no doubt be desirable, but 
we hardly think it is likely to allay public argument—ill or well founded— 
about the quality of the Programmes. For two years now one section of the 
press and public has been complaining that there are too many lectures and 
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too much “ classical music,” while another section has been grumbling : 
if Wireless came into the world for the universal diffusion of What’ll I do, 
Valencia, Bambalina, and Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby, it might just as well 
not have been invented at all. We are now apparently in for an era of 
Government Fox-Trots and Government Poetry Recitals. We must 
visualize the possibility of an even more intense fire of criticism from both 
sides than has been seen in the past, and it is to be presumed that detailed 
discussion of the programmes will be extended to the House of Commons. 
“Should the State encourage the Sitwells?”’ and “ Government Buys 
Foreign Fox-Trots : British Composers Starve ” may be on the posters. 
It may be that the notorious prudence and compromising skill of British 
Governments will lead them to split the difference between highbrows 
and low by enjoining, as sole and perpetual entertainment, relayed every 
night from all stations, the 78/2 Overture. Otherwise questions and 
debates seem unavoidable. As for example :— 


Mr. Snoop (L. Stow-on-the-Wold) asked the Secretary of State for War whether 
it was true that the moral of troops in barracks fitted with wireless had sensibly 
declined since the Broadcasting Commissioners inaugurated the frequent dis- 
semination of Gounod’s Faust. 

THE PostMASTER GENERAL : No, sir. I have no reason to entertain the view that 
such is in any shape or form the state of the case. (Loud cheers.) 


Or: F 


The debate on the Address was continued by Sir Martin Evans-Mugg (C. 
Llandridnod Wells) who moved an amendment deploring the admission of vers 
libre into the Broadcasting Programmes. Vers libre, he understood, was a French 
term signifying Free Verse. For himself he held that it was certainly not Verse 
and if it was free it was only free from sense, morals, and all those elements upon 
which the proud history of our Empire had been based. The French term was a 
subtle device employed to suggest that this monstrous and decadent rubbish had 
been invented by our gallant friends and allies across the Channel, (Hear ! Hear !) 
whereas he had been credibly informed that its origin was partly Bolshevik Russian 
and partly German. (Cheers.) Let him read a few lines by Mr. T. S. Eliot. (No ! 
No !and cries of Dissent.) Well, he would spare hon. members that ; but perhaps 
he might be permitted to read a few sentences from Miss Gertrude Stein (Mr. 
Saklatvala (Battersea. Soc.) ‘‘ That is prose ’’ : Cries of ‘‘ Sit down ”’”). He was glad 
that the hon. member was able thus to discriminate ; for himself he was always 
willing to learn. The Prime Minister, when he was unveiling the statue of Rima 
in Hyde Park—(Loud laughter, in which the Prime Minister heartily joined, and 
cries of “‘ Order, Order.’’) 

THE SPEAKER: We have not yet a Sculpture Commission and I must ask the 
hon. gentleman to keep within the limits of his amendment. 

Sir M. Evans-Mucc: “I beg your pardon, sir.” (Loud cheers.) The hon. 
gentleman, who was indistinctly heard in the Press Gallery, was then understood 
to recommend that if poetry must be broadcasted at all, the obviously right thing 
in a democratic country was to broadcast the verses, far better than the anemic stuff 
to which he had referred, of Mr. Robert W. Service and Mr. John Oxenham. 
(Cheers.) 
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CapTAIN Breexs (C. Peebles Burghs), opposing the amendment, said that he 
might have been tempted to take another line but the hon. gentleman’s remedy was 
worse than the disease. The most democratic, and the best, poet who ever lived was 
Robert Burns, and the Commissioners might do worse than have a Burns hour every 
night (An Hon. Member: “‘ After dinner”? and Laughter) just as they had a 
Children’s Hour every afternoon. 

Mr. SQUEAKER (Lab. Bloomsbury) suggested that if Burns were translated into 
English there might be something to be said for it, provided it meant the elimina- 
tion of the tiresome contemporary work now provided. Why had the Com- 
missioners entirely overlooked Stendhal and Marcel Proust who, although vieux 
jeu, were at once popular and meritorious ? Vers libre was also vieux jeu. 

Sir Henry BuLy (C. Widdecombe) asked why more had not been heard of the 
great Samuel Johnson and the immortal Elia. Modern literature was well enough, 
in its way, but who would mention Miss Hull in the same breath as such men? 
(Hear ! Hear !) 


On the whole the prospect is not one to shrink from. The gaiety of nations 
is rather at an ebb for the moment. 
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T was with unfeigned delight that we heard that the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon had been burnt down, and it 
is with unqualified enthusiasm that we support the appeal which the 
Prime Minister and others have launched with the object of replacing it. 
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T is with very great regret that we record the death, at the age of 61, of Sir 

Sidney Lee. Sir Sidney had been in ill-health for a considerable time, but 

gallantly attended his committees until very shortly before the end. He was 

educated at the City of London School and Balliol (under Jowett), and was 
engaged on Shakespearean research whilst still an undergraduate. For some time he 
was Leslie Stephen’s assistant on the D.N.B., and in 1891 took Stephen’s place as 
editor, remaining in charge until 1917. From 1913 to 1924 he was Professor of English 
at East London College ; he was Chairman of the Executive of the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trust ; a Registrar of the Royal Literary Fund and a Trustee of the 
National Portrait Gallery. His latest and largest book—the official Life of King Edward 
V IJ—is at present in course of publication ; he had previously written a Life of Queen 
Victoria and the D.N.B. article on King Edward, which latter caused some stir 
when it first appeared on account of its candour. Sense, restraint, a skilful use of 
documents : all these were evident, in those works: but, in the nature of things, 
time will supersede them. The principal of his numerous Shakespearean studies are 
in a different category. The Life of William Shakespeare, first published in 1898, must 
remain the standard book of its kind, or at least the basis of any future standard book. 
Sir Sidney’s endowments as a critic of fine literature were moderate : in his great book 
he specifically disclaimed what he called “‘ mere esthetic criticism.” His work was to 
give all the main facts and hypotheses about Shakespeare’s life and publications. He 
arrayed the facts, against the Elizabethan background, in a masterly manner, and his 
discussion of the hypotheses (he was not above having a favourite hypothesis of his 
own about the history of the Sonnets) was uniformly lucid and rational. The book is a 
model work of reference, and it is to be hoped that it will continue to be kept up to date. 
Personally Sir Sidney was one of the most likeable of men: confident, without 
parade, within his province, diffident beyond it: utterly free from pomposity 
and pedantry. His knowledge was always at the service of any competent student who 
wished to make use of it ; his personal help was constantly and quietly given to phil- 
anthropic and other public causes ; in the last year of his life he joined and worked 
hard for the committee of the Sadler’s Wells Fund. His dry humour, pleasant high 
voice, and great store of memories made him a delightful companion. 
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BROCHURE of special interest bears witness to the continued vitality of classical 

studies. The Prime Minister’s Presidential address to the Classical Association 
on The Classics and the Plain Man (Murray, 6d.) is in the fine old English tradition of 
practical culture. Modestly and affably Mr. Baldwin sets out to tell us exactly what 
he feels he has owed to the ancient literatures, while a certain—perhaps to many an 
unsuspected—warmth in his affection for them becomes more perceptible as he goes 
on, and moves him to some passages which are not so “ plain” as to be without 
eloquence. His praise of the Roman pietas and gravitas, and his plea for a more 
succinct and forcible style in modern English, are a welcome antidote to the verbose 
depravity of some of our literary leaders. 
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Modern Portraits : 


XXXIX—MAY SINCLAIR 
by Powys Evans 
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PP OCR Rhee 
The Power and the Glory 


ie ET there be life,” said God. And what He wrought 
j Went past in myriad marching lives, and brought 
This hour, this quiet room, and my small thought 
Holding invisible vastness in its hands. 


“* Let there be God,” say I. And what I’ve done 
Goes onward like the splendour of the sun 
And rises up in rapture and is one 

With the white power of spirit-hosted lands. 


“* Let life be God.” . . . What wail of fiend or wraith 
Dare mock my glorious angel where he stands 
To fill my dark with fire, my heart with faith ? 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


The (Cruel Nymph to the Dejected Shepherd 


O again you have left me, your fortune bewailing, 
To wander all wretched, eyes hollow, cheeks paling, 


Though your sheep bleat in vain for the hand that should tend them, 


And the darkness come over them, and savage beasts rend them. 


Do you dream that I ever could pity such weakness, 

That would ask with such fear, and depart with such meekness : 
For a maiden’s refusal would fall upon moping, 

And cry like a milksop, “ All’s over with hoping ”’ ? 


Deluded poor boy, did you ever delight me, 

I should want, ere I yielded, more siege to requite me ; 
Do you think it were fitter a maid should be taken 

At the very first twitter as heart’s birds awaken ? 


Even now, should you turn, not so to reproach me, 
But gaily, you’d learn, did you daringly broach me, 

*T was not I that was colder, but you that were blinder, 
And, if boys were but bolder, girls would be kinder. 


DIGGORY KING 


POETRY 


More Songs of an Old Countryman 
I 


E should be hidden from their eyes, 
W Being but holy shows 
And bodies broken like a thorn 
Whereon the bleak north blows, 
To think of buried Hector 
And that none living knows. 


The women take so little stock 

In what I do or say 

They’d sooner leave their cosseting 
To hear a jackass bray ; 

My arms are like the twisted thorn 
And yet there beauty lay ; 


The first of all the tribe lay there 

And did such pleasure take— 

She who had brought great Hector down 
And put all Troy to wreck— 

That she cried into this ear 

Strike me if I shriek. 


II 


Laughter not time destroyed my voice, 
And put that crack in it, 

And when the moon’s pot-bellied 

I get a laughing fit, 

For that old Madge comes down the lane 
A stone upon her breast, 

And a cloak wrapped about the stone, 
And she can get no rest 

With singing hush and hush-a-bye ; 
She that has been wild 

And barren as a breaking wave 
Thinks that the stone’s a child. 

And Peter that had great affairs 

And was a pushing man 

Shrieks “‘ I am King of the Peacocks,” 
And perches on a stone; 

And then I laugh till tears run down 
And the heart thumps at my side, 
Remembering that her shriek was love 
And that he shrieks from pride. 
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We sat under an old thorn-tree 
And talked away the night, 

Told all that had been said or done 
Since we first saw the light, 

And when we talked of growing up 
Knew that we’d halved a soul 

And fell the one in t’other’s arms 
That we might make it whole ; 
Then Peter had a murdering look 
For it seemed that he and she 

Had spoken of their childish days 
Under that very tree. 

O what a bursting out there was 
And what a blossoming 

When we had all the summer time 
And she had all the spring. 


IV 


O bid me mount and sail up there 
Amid the cloudy wrack, 

For Peg and Meg, and Paris’ love 
That had so straight a back, 

Are gone away, and some that stay 
Have changed their silk for sack. 
Were I but there and none to hear 
I’d have a peacock cry, 

For that is natural to a man 

That lives in memory, 

Being all alone I’d nurse a stone 
And sing it lullaby. 


W.. B. YEATS 


eA Local Patriot 


UR village it’s a romantic village, 
():: anyone can see with ’alf an eye. 
And the things they puts in the “ Wagford Challenge ” 
Show though but a small place it ranks high. 
We’ve the Choral Class that attends in winter 
Behind the Chapel, above the stables, 
Meself I keep the tenors a-goin’, 
And now and then I give a little ’elp to the trebles. 
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We’ve the Football too, there’s old Tim -Tumpkins, 
Can’t ’alf run, and Double in goal, 

And me, though I ain’t ’ad no advantage, 

I could show you a bit about ball control. 

And so said Ginger Smith from Bury 

When I treat him in the “‘ Dragon ” some two year back, 
And if it wasn’t for me ’avin’ a kind of a rupture 

I’d a give senior football a nut to crack. 


Politics too—you ought to ’a ’bin there 

When last election meetin’ come off, 

The farmer’s man got barneyin’ o’ wages, 

And reckoned ’isself the ’ell of a toff. 

I’d ’alf a mind to get up an’ ast ’im 

"Ow many bouts and stetches ’e’d tried, 

An’ what ’e knew o’ Staizley and Lesser Ballow— 
An’ I said the same to the chaps outside. 


Then there’s allus something excitin’ ’appenin’, 
Such as Clippy Rodgers five year ago, 

Meself I’d just rid past the winder, 

When ’e pulled the trigger—dain’t you know ?>— 
I see the body. An’ then that lorry 

Run into the wall by Ebenezer’s gate, 

I give the driver a couple o’ Woodbines, 

An’ told ’im ’e couldn’t a bin drivin’ straight. 


They can’t sneer Odge the same as they used to, 
The country chaps are smartenin’ up, 

There’s more nor one got a tennis racket 

An’ the Mother’s Union got the Cookery Cup. 
You don’t see a smock from Whitsun to Whitsun, 
An’ this ’ere wireless—we’re ready as the rest ; 
You'll see a set in the Undertaker’s winder, 

But meself I like a accordeon the best. 


My sister-in-law’s ’ot on Spiritualizzum, 

An’ the way she can tell with that Planchette ! 

You ast it for gel’s names, the dam thing gi’s ’em, 
There’s somethink in it, she give three an’ six the set. 
So what with one thing and what with another, 
Staizley’s able to more than ’old its own 

With places ten and twenty times bigger— 

An’ for Goats an’ Kohl Rabi it stand alone. 


MARY BLUNDEN 
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FOUR SOLIS 
“lo the Cale 


WILL not look for Peace again, 

[pes is too lovely and too far ; 
Perfect and unattainable 

Her level-lands and lowlands are. 


I will not look for Joy again, 

Joy is too beautiful and far ; 

Distant and fading on the night 

Her moonblanched hills and mountains are. 


But to the valleys I will go, 

Where only Grief and Sorrow brood, 
And weave the cloth of life among 
The holy wastes of solitude. 


I will not seek Joy on the heights, 
Nor Peace along the level-lands 
While Grief is steadfast and alone, 
And Sorrow in the valley stands. 


Mandra 


WEET verse most prodigal, why tarry still, 

Does not the whole world wake to thee and call ? 

Come home with exquisite and sonorous words 
Into the sheepfold of a madrigal. 


The honey-dripping fragrance of the field 
Shall light upon thee, while the lambent flame 
Of Hesperus recalls an ecstasy 

With but the pregnant cadence of a name. 


Words like fine music stealing on my soul, 
Like dew in forests—to this sheepfold creep, 
Whereof I am the shepherd, madrigal, 
Which, being writ, shall lap my soul in sleep. 
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eAutumn Song for the South 


HROUGH the Southern counties, 
The mellow autumn goes ; 
Red hangs the apple, 
Red drips the rose ; 
Red drip the petals 
From off the heavy spray, 
In crimson tides of blossom 
To flood the garden-way, 
And there the leaves go drifting— 
In thronging lines of gold, 
The wind is out to gather them, 
Before the Autumn’s old ; 
Where the pools were broidered 
_ With curded meadowsweet, 
Autumn treads the stubble field 
On gold-sandalled feet. 
Trees lament the Summer, 
But she, poor maid, is dead— 
_ Enwrapped in shrouds of mist and rain : 


And all the glories in her train 
Are fled. 


At the End of the Year 


Lovely maids are like to flowers that bloom and in the gardener trust. 
Pick your love and wear her proudly, ere her beauty fall to dust. 


F you love, and woo your love, leave her not alone 
Without your ring upon her hand to show that she’s your own. 
For if she be a free maid, whoso wills may woo ; 

Though she like not the wooing, you'll say that she’s untrue. 


So bind your love and tie your love and hold her to you fast— 
Lest she know not how you love, and doubt you at the last ; 
Lest you come again and find her to another wed— 

Lest beneath the ground you find her, out of grieving, dead. 


GWEN CLEAR 
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New England Sentiment 


HEN I am asked : Where is your home, 
What country do you call your own ? 
New England answers from my lips 

And like a fountain-winged lark 

Fills the spaces of my heart. 

For there was I begot and bred, 

There my fathers were before me 

Ten generations of men. 

Huguenots from France, 

Farmers in England, 

Breakers of the Bay Path 

With backs turned from bigotry, 

They came to dwell by the blue hills 

East of the river Connecticut 

Where the hundredth mile of forest trail 

Breaks to the plain from Chicopee. 

There by the river they came to rest 

And the stroke of their axes 

When they built their cabins 

Will echo in the ears of their sons for ever. 


I know the cabins in a row 

With their evening smoke so still, 

And the whip-poor-will in the dusk 

By the whispering walls of forest ; 

And the prayerful pioneers 

As clear men studying plainness, 

Who were not too curious 

Of the human mysteries 

Nor yet purchasers of grace ; 

Free men who found no time to dwell 
On the glories of their fathers, 

And free because they would not hoard 
For the safety of their sons. 

Oh, fortunate, 

With heart and mind set free 

From the traffic of thronged places ; 
Who walked with the knowledge of good 
Into the wide wilderness, 

And cheerfully there 

As with one heart, hand and shoulder, 
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Brought great matters to pass, 

Confident for their well-begotten 

More light should break from the word of God 
Than they were yet aware. 


Now of all that our fathers built,— 
White villages by streams, where elms 
Pattern the meadowlands 

With feathery fountains green,— 
There is nothing new so good 

Where the mills and cities stand, 
There is no new good to be seen ; 
Yet, for simpler-hearted men 

What hath been can be again, 

For the land never changes, 

Deep in her hills and valleys 

- ‘The eternal sources flow. 

There by the slow Housatonic 

And the Berkshire hills above, 

The ranging seasons blow and pass 
Weaving their patterns of rock and grass 
- With the rough hands of love. 

And I see 

Summer’s brassy sun beat down, 

The quivering forest leaves are hushed, 
Brooding thunders roll from the mountain 
With stalking fire. 

Once more the leaping brooks 

Are loud in the dusk ; 

The slow stars burn 

And the lilac bush by the door 

Shakes down her odorous dew. 

The scarlet hills of Fall 

Fill with the clatter of reaping. 
Barn-yard axemen hew and fling 

The snowy birch in drifts so fragrant 
Thinking of winter. Sparkling winter 
When the frosty shouting drivers 

In their silver-sounding pungs 

Echo the nipping air like gods ! 

But one soft April night 

The erstwhile silent marshes 

Ring aloud with elfin pipings 

Of Hyla, that bubbly atomy 

Whose sweet throat heralds Spring ; 
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And now by the edge of the wood 
Caging under last year’s leaves 
Her delicate swooning breath, 
Blooms the Arbutus 

Of all flowers the flower ! 


My heart has been great with awe 
When, slow-pacing at the fall of night, 
I stood in the golden valley 

And filled with the gathering might 

Of the mountain, and saw 

Eternity as in a dream 

Through the meadow grasses 

And the flower-drifted plane. 

I strode 

Like heaven-familiar ‘Titan 

Treading with airy foot 

The Welkin, star-bestrewn. 

Yet under the mountain wall 

My spirit shrunk to a little thing 

At the tide of the night winds 

In the pine-dark glen ; 

For there was no rest 

To the surge and lift of the whelming hills 
Nor measure to the instant eye of God. 


Now in the bright familiar dawn 
I gather my ghost in my breast. 


Who can desire more content 
Than to tread and cherish 

The ground he hath purchased 
At hazard of his life, 

Or delight in those springs 
Whereby his own people 

Have long been nourished, 
Earning their right 

And their portion in Jerusalem ! 


HENRY CHAPIN 
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TWO POEMS 


Retrospect 


HEN in the parlour of old age you sit, 
\ \ / And count your blameless treasures one by one, 
The prudent wages of a task well done, 
Arranged in order and arranged to fit— 


Within your fading mind a voice will call ; 
Empty the room, polished the floor and bare, 
With one wide window open to the air, 

And one great flaming picture on the wall. 


Epilogue 


EMORY takes the dry dust of the dead, 

M te hollow bones, and with her life-fraught breath 
: And with the labour of her pitying hands 

Strives for her barren victories over death. 


The spoil you bring is not what I have lost. 
Memory, Mother, why conquer for me ? 

She is too beautiful, your spirit-child, 

Her brow so smooth, her eyes too bright to see. 


She was not fashioned so whom I have lost. 
She was so ordinary all her days ; 

Beauty could never use her for her throne 
But danced among her individual ways. 


Mother, take her away, she blinds my eyes, 
There is blood on your hands. ‘Take her and go. 
I fear for my dead. It was strange in her 

That she in her frailty could love me so. 


Oh, Mother, your child with her carven face ! 
But the gift of those staring eyes is mine. 
Yes, mine is the guilt that has set them so 
For a token for ever and a sign. 
DUDLEY CAREW 
4£ 
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BATS UN ie BEE Eine, 


By L. de GIBERNE SIEVEKING and JOHN NASH 


On Finding A Bicycle and Its Owner At The 
Foot Of A. Cliff 


MET a gentleman in Thanet 
Who'd hitched his waggon to a planet, 


(A course the doctor recommends 
Only when his patience ends), 
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And though a gentleman in bits 

Would give a nervous person fits, 

In me the spectacle produces 

A feeling of the flesh of gooses. 

I thought a philosophic thought 

About the lesson which it taught ; 

I saw that riding off a cliff 

Was not a good apéritif. . . . 

I pondered on our human fate, 

And, strolling home to lunch—was late. 


En 
Om 


II 


POLONIUS REDIVIVUS 


UMPTI-DUMPTY, harpsichord, and india-rubber ball, 
An egg and the family album, and the hat-stand in the hall, 
My little marble elephant that came from Uncle Roy ; 
They’re some of the things I’m leaving you when I am gone,me boy! 
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You'll need them when you’re older, 
The world’s a bitter place ; 

You'll get a colder shoulder 
Without a bolder face. 


The world is hard and cruel— 

I should dread to name your fate 
Were you to live at Ewell 
Without a paper-weight ! 


Your Christening things are yours, boy, 
The mug and the fork and spoon ; 

And if you would your life enjoy 

You cannot learn too soon 


That though a millionaire you live, 
And lie on a Persian rug, 

Society never will forgive 

A man without a mug ! 


Humpti-dumpty, harpsichord, they’re both down in the will, 
The lawyer he will read them out when he presents his bill. 
You may not have a trade nor be conversant with the Arts, 
But I shall leave you well equipped, a man of many parts. 


Stand up to them and let them know 
That though Papa is down below, 
And though you’ve fallen very low— 
With inward pride and righteous glow, 
You have—you hold—you still can show : 
Humpti-dumpty, harpsichord, and india-rubber ball, 
An egg and the family album and the hat-stand in the hall. 
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III 


MRS. BLOW OF BIRMINGHAM 
(An Example of Blatant Naughtiness.) 


HOUGH highly respected wherever she went, 
As a lady both gracious and gay, 
A Lapse was observed by the people of Kent 
In connection with ‘‘ Love and Obey.” 
She refused to sit still 
On the top of a hill, 
Though her husband commanded in vain ; 
But ran wildly about 
With a mutinous shout, 
(While the people looked on with amazement and pain), 
Screaming : “‘ Shusher, puff-puff ! I’m a train! I’m a train! 
What fun, for there isn’t a driver !” 
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IV 


THE SECRET OF SUPERIGRI Ia 


OGS delight to bark and bight, 
And cats enjoy the fray ; 

The cats are militant by night, 

The dogs prefer the day. 

But Man is indiscriminate ! 
All time’s to him alike ; 

He smiles and scorns to imitate 
The feline or the tyke. 

He'll beat his wife at dinner, 

Or thrust with all his power 
The bread knife deep within her 
No matter what the hour ! 

He’ll have a war on Wednesday, 
And sack his neighbour’s town ; 
The neighbour comes on Thursday 
To burn his churches down. 


Dogs and cats look on aghast 

When Man kicks up his rumpusses ; 
For they are INFERIOR, 
And he is SUPERIOR ! 


He doesn’t care a plumber’s oath for watches, clocks or compasses. 
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He loves to place upon the rack 

Young folk of either sex ; 

He proudly states he has the knack 

Of dislocating necks. 

Though e’er the moon her flight’s begun 

He severs head from stem, 

He’d equally enjoy the fun 

At half-past three P.M. 
He fires the pistol, draws the sword, 

The weak and old he mocks ; 

With bomb and threat he roams abroad, 
Without consulting clocks. 

And sometimes he is quite polite, 

He says : “‘ Although I hate ’em, 

“ Because they’re black while I am white— 
“ Tl send an ultimatum ! ” 


Dogs and cats look on aghast 
When Man kicks up his rumpusses ; 
For they are INFERIOR, 
And he is SUPERIOR ! 
He doesn’t care a plumber’s oath for watches, clocks or compasses ! 
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V 
THE BODY IMPOLITIC 
AM no prude 


About the nude 
(Said Mr. Blushleigh Plunkett), 
But when I see 
The Human Knee (!) 
I wince! I gasp! I funk it ! 
The shoulder and 
The human hand 
May be in paint depicted ; 
The artist who 
Paints more of you 
Must be with force evicted ; 
His wife and child 
Should be exiled, 
His canvases cremated. 
If this is art, 
Then we must start, 
(As I have often stated)— 
A censorship _ 
To take a grip 
Of artists, without pity ; 


BATS IN THE BELFRY 
And six J.P.’s 


For usual fees 
Shall sit on each committee. 
We'll draw the line 
_ Above the spine ; 
Tis sin to see the torso ! 
And when M.A.s 
Avert their gaze 
Could anything be more so ? 


Come drape the nose 
In case it shows ! 
(Some noses are the oddest 5) 
We know the nude 
Is very rude ; 
The Body is immodest ! 


VI 


PORT SONG 


OME men drink port like bumpkins, 
With cork and crust and bits ; 
And smoke cigars like pumpkins, 
Enough to give you fits. 


But greater fun, which plain men shun— 


And a thing I love to do, 
Is to boil old port 
In a twiddly retort, 

And try the result on you ! 
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Note: The Collected Nonsense Poems of L. de Giberne Sieveking, illustrated by John Nash, 
are appearing shortly under the title: BATS IN THE BELFRY. 
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THE CASE FOR BROADCASTING 


By DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON 


HE difficulties involved in controlling wireless transmission 
were obvious at the start. Those who were first entrusted with 
the task, in awe of its range, might well have felt in Shakespeare’s 
words— 
You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth first; ’tis a word too great for any 
mouth of this age’s size. 


This fabled Gargantua, the infant giant of Rabelais’ satire, could appro- 
priately be taken as a symbol of the early expansion of the British Broad- 
casting Company. No sooner was the child born than he was heard to call 
forth for liquid nourishment—and it took well over seventeen thousand 
cows to supply his thirst. Nine hundred ells of Chatelleraut linen went to 
make his raiment, and he was able at an incredibly early age to play over 
two hundred different games. All knowledge was his province, and when 
he rode abroad with the bells of Nétre Dame jingling at his Mare’s neck, 
he was indifferent to the bullets which were fired at him (and he made a 
good target) but combed them from his hair with a colossal comb. It is 
supposed by some that in conceiving this picture, Rabelais sought to 
expose to public derision the favoured position of a royal mistress at the 
French court. A similar plaint is from time to time raised against our 
wireless authority entrenched as it is alleged to be and basking in a position 
of government favour, with “‘ the sole right to tax the ether ’—a plaint 
encouraged by certain of the lawful brood of national entertainers who 
feared that this cuckoo might jostle and oust them from their well- 
feathered nest. 

This question of control, unified or otherwise, cannot be overlooked 
by those who look to wireless to provide them with regular enjoyment of 
the highest order. Art has frequently flourished best under a benevolent 
despotism, and that is probably the best means of keeping broadcasting 
clear of commercialisation, cut-throat competition and excessive demo- 
cratisation. Co-ordination has made possible in our wireless service high 
standards and a guiding policy envied abroad. 

Historians tell us how, in the early days of cultivation in England, the 
land was divided up in each village community into narrow strips, and 
agriculture was carried on under the “ open-field system.” This was an 
excellent plan, regarded from the individualist’s point of view, but there 
were distressing moments, when the slacker owners of strips allowed 
their weeds and thistledown to encroach and interfere with their neigh- 
bours. Langland tells, in his Piers Plowman, of his vision of “a fair 
field full of folk . . . with all manner of men working and wandering 
as the world requireth. Some put themselves to the plough and full 
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seldom played. They labour full hard in ploughing, and sowing, and won 
what wasters destroy with their gluttony . . . and some followed pride 
. . .” Itis easy to conjure up the picture. The success of the whole system 
was dependent on the marshalling of the weaker brethren. The pace was 
regulated by the poorest performers. The strength of the chain was in its 
weakest link. A few lapses by an absent-minded villager were sufficient to 
cripple the successful farming of the others and spoil the crops. So rules 
and regulations had to be evolved, and liberty took the place of licence. 
The situation with regard to the use of wireless instruments all over Great 
Britain was not unlike this at the outset. A central control was necessary 
before any start could be made—as a constable to order the traffic— 
regimentation was required to secure the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number—regimentation which was bound to look like unwonted and over- 
weening Government interference with the liberties of the subject. But 
it must be abundantly clear to most people to-day that if a return were to 
be made to the old state of freedom of transmission, and all restrictions 
removed, the situation in the wireless world would recall the old tale of the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Jason, the warriors who would spring up would 
not be long in attacking one another ; the strife would be deadly, and the 
life of the private wireless receiver “‘ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 

It can justifiably be claimed that broadcasting renders signal service to 
art, in the sphere of music, drama and letters—in opening up fresh fields 
for the creative and interpretative artist, and in providing opportunities 
for all to acquire a love and appreciation of beautiful things. This latter 
aspect is only one phase of the wider problem of Art and Democracy. 

A fair number of hard things have recently been said about broadcast 
music by really intelligent critics. Mr. W. J. Turner has implied that we 
are ringing the knell of amateur performance in the home. But surely 
musical transmissions are not different from ordinary concerts in this 
sphere, and may even stimulate the tyro to emulate the virtuoso. Mr. 
Ernest Newman seems to be coming to the conclusion that broadcasting, 
in addition to ruining concerts, is a permanently inadequate medium for 
music of any complexity. “‘ At present the musician,” he writes, ‘“‘ speaking 
in general terms, cannot take broadcast music of any complexity seriously, 
so unlike the original is it.” “‘ When we know that for a certain part of 
the time the composer is being made to say something he had no intention 
of saying it is better for the musician not to listen.” 

Mr. Filson Young is less despairing. Writing, nevertheless, as a ““ mem- 
ber of the public who desires to listen to music and not to a caricature of 
music,” he admits the possibility of developing “ a special and interesting 
branch of musical art, in composing for special orchestra ’”’ with a view to 
broadcast transmission. Incidentally, considerable success has already been 
achieved with music specially scored for broadcast transmission in various 
countries. 

It is not disputed that at the present stage of technical development the 
relaying of an orchestral performance often gives an ensemble effect as full 
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of distorted values as an amateur photograph of a great colourist’s painting. 
But while we admit, for instance, that the pianissimo string passages in the 
opening of Stravinsky’s Fire Bird are frequently inaudible when trans- 
mitted, it must not be forgotten that hundreds of thousands of listeners 
can enjoy the brilliant rhythmic tours de force which occur later, and 
become familiar with the form of the music through their headphones. 
Rhythm, melody and musical form can be conveyed flawlessly by wireless, 
and a truer transmission of orchestration and tone-balance is being attained 
as the science of wireless progresses. 

We may never be able to get an entirely adequate representation of the 
composer’s intention—but legitimate enjoyment can be given to a vast 
audience and help to build up their taste and critical standards in music by 
providing opportunities of hearing fine melodies and rhythms, and of 
studying various aspects of musical form. 

It was a fairly common experience, before the war, to hear people 
saying that in comparison with Germany we were not a musical nation. 
There was some justification for this. What goes to make a people musical ? 
Obviously the first requirement is that a supply of first-class performers, 
composers and organisers should be forthcoming. These individuals 
should have the maximum of opportunity to get a hearing and a public. 
Perhaps, most of all it is essential that the control and direction of the 
musical performance should be wielded in a manner which is not inimical 
to the interests of good music and the fostering of good musicians—high 
artistic standards meaning more than high takings and profits. In Great 
Britain we have plenty of good administrative talent. Our singers and 
composers are recognised all over the world (sometimes before we recog- 
nise them ourselves). There is certainly no superfluity of good concerts 
and opportunites for bringing out new works. Have we cause to be 
satisfied with the system under which the public is given its musical 
rationing ? 

It is not sufficient to say that good concerts do not pay, that musical 
appreciation is retreating before the advancing forces of Jazz, and that the 
finest artists have all departed to the States. In the opinion of many, the 
octopus control which is extending over concert halls, programmes and 
performers is, in private hands at any rate, a dangerous thing. It can always 
lead to extension of such practices as that of keeping good artists tied 
and silent, under retaining fee contracts. Singers do not improve, like 
spirits, in bond: but their commercial and concert value is commonly 
enhanced in this way. This is achieved at the expense of their art and of 
the public’s deprivation. The present trend in the commercialisation of 
the concert-world means less good music throughout the country and more 
bad music. Taste is being made by advertisement-like tailoring fashions— 
it is the heyday of the ballad-writer and hard times for the young serious 
musician. Some of us may well cast envious eyes at the German State 
interest in music and subsidised opera—or even at the Russian experi- 
ments in music for the masses. 
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Such is the state of affairs when Radio enters the field, destined to have 
the greatest possible influence for good in this sphere. First of all wireless 
provides vastly increased opportunities to performers and composers— 
and as the number of stations and transmissions increases there is a corres- 
ponding expansion of the programme space to be filled. Then there is the 
increase in the number of those who can listen to music—the bringing 
into the fold of hundreds hitherto precluded by age, infirmity, or the 
remoteness of their homes—some perhaps up till now apathetic through 
inborn laziness. Music is made easy of access to everybody—and so soon 
as this is the case everyone begins to have his or her opinions about par- 
ticular pieces or performers and develop individual critical standards of one 
kind or another. The nation is already better informed musically—and that 
in itself is another step towards being reputed a musical nation. The 
advent of Broadcasting has meant to a large extent the break-up of any 
possibility of strangle-hold or monopoly in the sphere of concert direction 
—thus raising standards by a little healthy competition. 

There has been a great deal of controversy on the subject of whether or 
not broadcasting has affected the musical profession adversely. Some 
music-publishers and retailers hold that there has been a falling off in their 
sales, which can be put down to wireless concerts—others give exactly the 
opposite testimony. “‘ Good material can stand advertising and broadcasting 
is an advertising medium unexcelled.’”’ Certainly the gramophone industry 
has not suffered as regards the sale of records. Through radio many people 
have made the acquaintance of classical music for the first time, and several 
new works have been first publicly performed to a wireless audience. Old. 
reputations have been enhanced and new ones created, and it is the view of 
many singers that their provincial tours are rendered more successful by 
an influx of non-concert-going people who travel to the nearest town to 
listen to a voice they have heard broadcast. As was written in the New 
Statesman the other day of the B.B.C. ‘“‘ Never before in history have a 
small body of commercial men done so much to make a nation musical in 
so short a time.” 

Mr. Ernest Newman holds that in every age there are a few thousands of 
people—the optimus quisque—who will recognise a master and acclaim 
him, and that the undying embers of musical criteria are best left in the 
hands of these votaries. Really great composers, he claims, have always 
been recognised by this upper ten of sensitive listeners. While admitting 
the existence of this intelligentsia, this group of informed and reliable 
amateur critics, and their value in the musical world, and while acknow- 
ledging also the improbability of multiplying in a generation the number 
of really sensitive musicians by means of broadcasting, I claim that it is 
essentially a great thing for any art to have the knowledge of essentials 
spread as widely as possible. The “ optimus quisque ” are not injured or 
diminished by the B.B.C. or the Gramophone Company’s inadequate 
reproductions of Wagnerian orchestration, but thousands of people 
have been led through listening to operatic relays to go further afield in 
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search of the real thing. The B.B.C. have by wireless provided more oppor- 
tunities for listeners to hear, for artists to be heard, and for composers to 
gain a following, and their correspondence bears ample testimony to the 
beneficial effect on national taste. The Manchester Guardian in a leader 
discussing the question of whether it was anti-social for wireless to give 
the masses Hallé concerts and sermons laid on with the gas—asked the 
question “ Is enjoyment or educational benefit conditioned by the amount 
of effort incurred ?” and answers that the “‘ easy way (wireless) invites 
to the best kind of satisfaction many who without it would never have 
found the way at all.” 

The broadcast service has made or enhanced the reputation of more than 
one young British composer and several singers, despite whatever Mr. 
William Boosey has alleged in his evidence to the Broadcasting Committee, 
and it has proved of great assistance to musical students and potential 
composers. It has been beneficial to unknown performers whose deserts 
are greater than their reputation, and it can help to put the quietus to some 
whose reputation has outlived their deserts—although kept alive by the 
iniquitous practice of keeping an artist in bond in order to enhance concert 
value. 

The Broadcast studio gives ideal conditions for the performance of 
certain types of music—chamber music for instance. It was once said that 
in reading a great lyric poem one felt that one was not so much hearing as 
overhearing what the poet was saying. Wireless transmission makes it 
possible thus to overhear a string quartet playing in surroundings un- 
embarrassed by a capricious audience—as if in an artist’s studio—we listen 
to “music at home.” While the presence of a great and sympathetic 
audience may “ key up ”’ an orchestra to a greater brilliance of execution, 
in many instances chamber music rendered and received in this way 
retains the charm of a performance given by those taking part from the 
pure joy of expression—the charm of “‘ home-made music.”’ 

Broadcasting serves as an excellent test of good music—sifting the wheat 
from the chaff. A catchy tune with nothing more “to it’ spreads with the 
contagion of a prairie fire—but, if every crystal-user can hear that catchy 
tune twice or three times a week, it has a gay life but a short one. Trans- 
mission shortens the life of shallow music and cannot harm great music, 
whose appeal only grows the more it is heard. 

Much of the artistic work of our time, especially in music, is little more 
than improvisation upon subjects borrowed from the treasure house of a 
nobler and more creative age. Very often the theme may be borrowed 
simply with a view to parody in the first instance ; nevertheless it forms 
the basis of the new work of art. Our modern craftsmen, while they would 
fain have us understand that they come to bury Caesar, again and again 
thus render him praise in the sincerest form of flattery. This symptomatic 
fashion is perhaps nowhere more clearly seen than in the increasing use of 
classical melodies in the ballroom with or without acknowledgment. This 
craze has recently been exercising the minds of listeners—especially since 
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a ‘‘ Strange Resemblances ” programme exposed some striking examples of 
pilfering. 

No one minds a little honest parody, and most would forgive a little 
frank piracy. After all, melody is but one factor in the musical expression 
of the composer’s mood, and the development and treatment of the theme 
are of infinitely greater import. Why should the classical melodies be 
accounted sacrosanct ? Surely, however, this Procrustean bedding-out of 
the classics was going too far? The spectacle of a noble fish out of water, 
especially if it appears to be thriving for the moment, arouses considerable 
interest. By and by, however, the novelty will wear off and pity will pre- 
dominate in the spectator’s mind. True, there are amphibean themes in the 
music of the masters, who after all, wrote the dance music of their day 
without any stooping or pot-boiling being implied ? The fact is that what- 
ever the culprits say, the reason for their delving in the classics is merely 
poverty of inspiration—they can’t put new wine in the new bottles because 
of the drought. Some profess the lofty aim of uplifting jazz through the 
grafting on of a finer stock. Yet no really first rank dance-music has been 
produced in this fashion. Others aim at popularising the neglected masters 
by preparing a sugar-coating for the pill. Can it be disputed that the best 
classical work in the world does not lend itself to this shortcutting for popu- 
larity without gross distortion? Radio has done more than any other musical 
agency to show up hypocrisy, piracy and affectation in music, and thanks 
to its advent, the various epidemic crazes, folk-song fever and the others, 
enjoy a shorter sojourn nowadays. 

There has been a tendency for the public generally to over-estimate the 
worth of what one might call physical virtuosity and technical gymnastics. 
This stressing of a relatively unimportant side of musical art has been 
counteracted by broadcasting, and the more intelligent outlook on listening 
to music which is born of regular wireless listening has affected the 
standard concert audience. 

The question of broadcasting works intended for another medium is 
akin to the general question of reproduction and translation. Do the stick- 
lers take the same line of objection about the translation of great books— 
the Old and New ‘Testament and the great Russian novels for instance ? 
After all, if a Medici print, a good piano transcription, and a first rate 
translation of ‘Turgeniev or Marcel Proust can be countenanced, how much 
more can the regular transmission of quartets and symphonies ? 

Most poets complain that their verse was written for speaking and that 
the printed page only conveyed the visual side of their art. Broadcasting 
can claim that it has helped to revive alike the arts of verse-speaking and 
story-telling, and to have repaired the harm done by printing in regard to 
them! The increasing popularity of the Poetry Readings and Stories 
for Children bears testimony to the B.B.C.’s work in this sphere. 

The development of a new art-form—the radio play—and the perfection 
of the dramatic technique connected with it is one of the more significant 
art-products of broadcasting. Even at this early stage in its infancy it has 
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become clear that, despite all the handicaps under which it labours, the 
radio-play will not only take its place as a junior rival of accepted forms of 
drama, but also will influence the standards of criticism and appreciation 
applied to them. The limitations and drawbacks inevitable in the 
transmission of an ordinary dramatic performance by wireless became 
apparent to listeners as soon as the novelty of hearing familiar plays in a new 
and unfamiliar way wore off. So many plays depend in fact for a great part 
of their effect upon action, upon stage properties, or upon the appearance 
of the actors ; in most of them as little tax as possible is put upon the 
imagination of the audience. It soon became obvious that a special type of 
play only was suited for wireless. That was the first step. It followed 
naturally that wireless was especially suited for certain types of plays, 
some of them with no adequate stage equivalent. 

Certain obvious rules were gradually beaten out, which had to be 
followed in developing the new technique for broadcast drama. Listeners 
had to be aided to create and sustain a mental picture of the scene of action 
and the appearance of those whose voices they were hearing. Again it was 
desirable that characters should be drawn whose voices would differ con- 
siderably one from another, and so be easily distinguished ; as few of these as 
possible had to take prominent part near the microphone to avoid confusion, 
and it was a good thing for them from time to time to refer to each other 
by name, to maintain in the listener’s mind the clearness of the picture and 
the figures in it. The imagination of the audience could be stimulated and 
kept from flagging by the skilful interpolation of lines descriptive of colour 
and form, or indicative of action expected or actually taking place. 

It is illuminating to remember the predictions of many people on the 
advent of film-plays, and their exaggeration of the importance of speech 
in creating dramatic effect. The development of the screen-play has. 
shown how far from the mark these early predictions were. In many ways 
broadcast drama is in a somewhat analogous position. In the progress of 
the art of presenting photo-plays we have seen a gradual elimination of the 
practice of spoon-feeding the audience by captions as the imagination of 
the public became used to the new art-form. Similarly, as the imagination 
of the listeners becomes strengthened and more independent, the need for 
descriptive interpolation by the announcer will gradually decrease. Of 
course in the announcement of forthcoming dramatic performances in the 
B.B.C.’s official organ lies an opportunity for giving listeners almost all 
that they require to enable them to follow and appreciate radio plays. 
In this, perhaps, the B.B.C. has made the difficulties greater for the 
dramatic producer than need be by publishing photographs of dramatic 
rehearsals which tend to prepare the mind of listeners for plays in an 

‘adverse way. 

The disadvantages that handicap the writers of plays for wireless and 
those who listen to them are easy to enumerate and enlarge upon, but it is 
not always realised that the radio play has a psychological superiority over 
the stage play in certain ways. ‘The writer has to rely for a great part of his 
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effect on the store of experience in the mind of each of the listeners, their 
dramatic sense and their imagination co-operating willingly with his. 
There is no distraction caused by scenery which strives vainly to illude and 
only succeeds in insulting the intelligence ; no artificial setting counter- 
acting the reality of the impression created by the acting ; no struggle 
between the listener’s consciousness of the author’s intention and the 
background and properties which the producer has provided to prop up 
the imagination. Radio drama is as unentramelled by conventional 
traditions of presentation as the film. 

Each individual listener has to provide his own mental picture, just as 
everyone has to do in reading to himself a play or narrative poem. If the 
play is well transmitted the characters will be pictured, mannered and placed 
in an environment according to the mentality, knowledge and experience 
of each listener, whereas in the theatre, everyone, whatever his type, class 
or culture, has to see the play in the same setting. This is a distinct 
limitation, and in more cases than is usually realised a hindrance to due 
appreciation of the author’s achievement. 

There is another aspect of the question. Certain types of plays can be 
better appreciated over the wireless than in a theatre, and some plays can 
be effectively performed in no other way than broadcast. With the aid of a 
“ fading in ” and “‘ fading out ’ apparatus, scenes can be presented which 
will take place practically simultaneously in two separate studios. Again 
in broadcast plays listeners are not hide-bound by the dramatic unities 
and can follow characters throughout the whole progress of a journey, 
é.g., from a country inn to a wharf side and on to a ship—and the illusion 
can be maintained without the dropping of the curtain or awkward pauses 
for changing of scenery. In this, of course, “ effects,’ climatic and other- 
wise, can be used to aid the imagination. Again, imaginative pictures 
showing the dream or passing fancy of one of the characters can be as 
readily presented as in a photo-play. In general plays of mystery, 7.e., 
plays in which mystic or divine characters take part—will always be more 
readily and effectively produced on the wireless than on the stage or the 
screen. A broadcast producer has his own special problems to encounter, 
and a special technique of production has had to be evolved. 

The main actors are situated close to the microphone—some voices 
need to be closer than others—and still the feeling of movement and action 
must be maintained; further off, perhaps in another room, are the “‘ effects”’ 
and the crowd, or orchestra if there is to be a musical accompaniment. 
The producer from his “ observation post ” controls a series of lights 
which indicate to the speakers whether to speak louder or slower, or to 
come closer to the microphone—similarly to the orchestra and producers: 
of “‘ effects.” Some actors are able to express and convey character simply 
by means of vocal power ; some act their parts in a greater or lesser degree. 
None have the advantage of make-up and costume to create the required 
atmosphere ; yet is extraordinary how convincing the ensemble effect can 
be made to a receptive listener ; everything, of course, depends upon the 
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imaginative co-operation of the listener, who, if he is wise, has turned down 
the lights so that visual distractions will not handicap his appreciation. 
Experiments are being made in the use of music as a substitute for scenery 
in creating atmosphere. . 

What effect can this new art-form have upon drama generally and the 
standards of criticism applied to it ? Surely it may call into being a new 
type of actor, new plays and new audiences ; perhaps it will have something 
to teach the old actors and the old audiences. The human voice will be 
restored to its due position of prominence in dramatic art—it will be seen 
once more to be the great actor’s most important asset. On more than one 
occasion people have heard across the wireless for the first time a preacher 
of great reputation and popularity and have failed to be impressed at all, 
simply because so much of that popularity had, in fact, been built upon 
personal appearance, and so little upon the character and intellect of the 
preacher. Even so with acting. With the new plays it will not, however, 
be a case of vox et practera nihil. It takes a great imaginative artist to 
transmit effectively without the adventitious aid of charm of eye and figure, 
to say nothing’ of dress and grease-paint. It is not every great stage artist 
who can pass this test. The broadcast play makes great demands on its 
actors—a richly imaginative mind as well as personality and a flexible voice. 
Many who are disqualified for stage acting have all the fine qualities 
necessary for radio acting. New playwrights now are required who are 
not hidebound by the old traditions and ideas and can adapt themselves 
to the changed conditions. 

The time may not be far distant when great playwrights will try their 
hand at this new type of writing. At present, of course, there is less finan- 
cial inducement to write for the wireless than for the theatre, since it is not 
possible for the wireless authorities to collect enormous royalty fees through 
the public. 

The new development widens the sphere of dramatic art in bringing 
new situations and new phases of life within the scope of the playwright. 
The common stock of intellectual entertainment is enriched by the 
addition of new plays written by new authors. Not only will new groups 
of people be listening to plays for the first time, but also there will be 
effected a great strengthening of the imagination of old _playgoers. 
Hitherto everything has conspired to make things easy for the playgoer 
and to make it unnecessary for him to use his mind and imagination 
unduly in witnessing dramatic performances. 

Of course this development will come slowly. The conservatism of the 
British listener will make him slow to grasp the latent possibilities in this 
new feature, and may prevent him from realising the part which is open 
for him to play in perfecting a new art ; for the progress of the radio-play 
depends almost as much on the readiness of the listener to contribute his 
share as on the ingenuity of the producer and playwright in perfecting the 
technique. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ATHEN Ass 


(The Diary of Lieutenant G. J. Hony, R.N.) 


[We are indebted for this true story of a young naval officer’s experiences 
in the West Indies at the beginning of the last century to Mr. G. B. 
Hony, a collateral descendant of the writer—Epiror L.M.] 


ARRIVED at Port Royal, Jamaica, on July 22nd, 1804, and received 

an appointment to the Snapper, a schooner building at Bermuda. On 

waiting on the Commander-in-Chief I was told that the schooner’s 

keel was not even laid, and that I must remain on board the Shark 
(receiving ship) until a vacancy occurred. The Shark has been the coffin 
of many thousands, but Admiral Dacres rescued me by proposing to 
receive me on board the Theseus as a supernumerary lieutenant. ‘The 
obligations I am under to him are very great, for as the climate soon 
disagreed with me, even at sea, I could not have hoped to have lived in the 
situation the Shark lay at, seldom or never feeling the sea breeze. 

We sailed on the 27th, and after having visited various parts of St. 
Domingo were taken in a hurricane, which lasted from the 3rd to the 7th 
of September. During the storm the three masts went by the board, and 
the main deck guns and most of the shot were thrown overboard. At one 
time there was more than six feet of water in the hold, though all hands were 
employed at the pumps. The lower deck was scuttled in six different 
places to let the water into the hold, and if the officers had not set the men a 
good example by laying in at the pumps the ship must have foundered. 
It can be imagined that things were bad when a seventy-four gun ship was 
obliged to throw even her shot away. We arrived at Port Royal under jury 
masts at the end of September, when fever soon broke out. I was one of 
the first attacked, and was very ill for three days, and was left with little 
strength and no chance of complete recovery unless I had a change of 
climate. A cartell was about to leave for Europe with some French 
prisoners, and Admiral Dacres suggested that I should go in her. 

The ship in which I was to take my passage was named L’Athenaise, 
and 182 French prisoners and two women were put on board on September 
30th. I went on board on October ist, and we sailed the next morning. 
As it may be amusing to see how things are too often conducted, I shall 
give the general fit-out of the ship. She was of 350 tons, built in Normandy, 
and copper-bottomed ; at the capitulation of Cape Francois she had fallen 
into our hands, had lain at Port Royal for over fourteen months exposed to 
the sea, and now become a cartell to Morlaix. As it was necessary to man 
her from the ships of war, an order was given to send all invalids to her. 
I believe that it had been intended to have included some able men, but 
when we got to sea we found that only five, out of thirty-four seamen, 
were capable of going aloft. Luckily there were some active young French 
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sailors in the ship, who volunteered to do duty, and we gave these men full 
rations, instead of the two-thirds usually given prisoners. 

A boat had been fitted for us at the dockyard, and as far as paint went 
was very fine, but on hoisting her in the night before our departure she 
actually broke in two, being too rotten to bear her own weight. This was 
to have been the only boat for a ship containing 212 lives, namely 184 
French and 38 English, including invalid officers and the wife of an old 
quartermaster. As we were to sail at daybreak, an officer went to the dock- 
yard to ask for another boat, but the only thing they would give us was a 
canoe about 14 feet long, which had been taken from a negro caught 
stealing something from the dockyard. This would contain two people 
with difficulty, but it was better than nothing, for it afterwards answered 
very well to bathe the fever patients. Medicines were given, but no one to 
administer them ; calomel was to be given in as great a quantity as would 
lie on a sixpence, and so forth. The ship was not really bound for Morlaix, 
as these poor wretches of prisoners had been led to expect, but they were 
now intended to have a second imprisonment in England. 

On October 5th we made the Grand Caymaynes, and were visited by 
two boats with turtle and yams; the Frenchmen made some purchases by 
exchanging bread, and we bought a few turtle to carry home as presents. 

When off Cape Antonio at the South end of Cuba, a privateer schooner 
bore down on us under Bahama colours, and hailing us in English, 
ordered us to send a boat with our papers immediately. On learning that 
we had no boat she sent for the master and the ship’s papers and took 
them on board. She proved to be a Frenchman with six guns and forty-five 
men, and after an hour’s examination her captain was satisfied that we 
were bound as our charter specified. She left us to go in chase of an 
English merchant brig, and after a short running fight captured her, to our 
mortification and the delight of the French. 

The fever had increased greatly since we left Jamaica, and we had now 
buried one Englishman and one Frenchman. The treatment given was 
cold bathing in the canoe, with doses of calomel and salts, or cupping as 
appeared best in our judgment. In a few days another Englishman and 
another Frenchman died, and the prisoners observed that at this rate they 
would soon have the ship to themselves. 

The wind continued to blow a fresh breeze from the East, and as there 
was no one in the ship at all acquainted with the currents, we continued to 
beat about, first on the Cuba side, where we nearly lost the ship on the 
Coloradoes without making any ground, and then on the Florida side, 
where we made no more progress. Finally a westerly breeze sprang up 
and carried us as far as the Matanzas, to the East of Havana. When off 
the latter port another Frenchman died, but there was then every hope 
that the disease would soon leave us. 

On October 30th we made the Salt Keys, and as we were fairly in the 
Gulf Stream we hoped to be soon clear of that navigation. On the following 
evening we took the bearings of the Little Isaacs at sunset, E.N.E., and as 
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it was thick hazy weather and threatening to blow from the N.N.E., the — 


ship was wore and put under snug sail. On referring to the chart we decided 
to stand on until a quarter before four the next morning, and as the master 
had the middle watch (z.e., from 12 to 4 a.m.) he agreed to wear her at that 
hour. The wind increased to a fresh gale in which the foresail was split, and 
as we had not sufficient men to go aloft and bend another, it was cut from 
the yard. As the main topsail was now the only one set the ship naturally 
made a considerable drift, for being light the wind forced her to leeward 
in spite of the current. 

The Master who had been sent in command of this ship had been a 
mate in a merchantman belonging to the agent victualler at Kingston, 
and, being found unfit for his station, was given charge of this unfortunate 
vessel in order to get rid of him. We found it necessary to keep him from 
liquor by every means in our power, but he escaped all our vigilance, and 
after cutting away the foresail took the desperate resolution of getting 
drunk. Consequently the ship was not wore, and, standing on, soon gained 
the eddy current, which runs to the Southward along the coast of Florida. 
If common attention is paid the change of colour in the water along this 
coast gives the seamen full time to avoid danger ; however, in our case 
the first thing seen was breakers about a mile away on the lee beam. 
The seaman who made the discovery instantly told the Master, whom he 
found quite drunk and half asleep on the poop, and after an altercation 
was knocked down. A sufficient noise was soon made on deck to alarm 
everyone, but the loss of the ship was inevitable. Directly I went on deck 
the anchor was cut away, but before she brought up the ship struck on a 
coral reef with a tremendous crash. The scene that followed is indescrib- 
able ; there were upwards of two hundred men crouching on the deck, 
naked, and mostly praying and confessing their sins, whilst the sea broke 
over her mast heads, and to heighten the confusion the mizzen mast fell 
across the deck, breaking one man’s ankle and maiming several others. 

The sea soon threw the ship over the reef into deep water, and for- 
tunately she remained afloat until she reached the beach. She was gradu- 
ally sinking, and on striking the beach a few seas soon filled her. It was 
then about half-past four, and still so dark that we could see nothing but 
breakers all round us, there was no sign of land, and little prospect that the 
ship would hold together much longer. We were kept in this state of 
suspense for nearly an hour, but when day dawned at last we saw a low, 
sandy beach, about six ship’s lengths off, or perhaps a little more, and a most 
barren looking country. 

Our attention was now turned to saving what provisions we could, but 
as the ship had sunk low in the sand and was full of water it was impossible 
to get any from below. The only food on deck was half a cask of pork 
which had been put in the harness tub the evening before, and the four 
turtles which we were carrying home as presents. 

The next question was how to reach the shore, to swim through so high 
a surf with any chance of reaching the land seemed a forlorn hope, but after 
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many proposals some volunteered to take the end of a line ashore by which 
we could send a hawser. As soon as the line was found five men undertook 
the hazardous enterprise, and to our great joy succeeded, though with the 
loss of two Frenchmen. A hawser was sent after making one end fast to the 
bowsprit end and the other was held by the men on the beach. The fore 
and main masts, being in a tottering state, were now cut away to prevent 
the ship falling over more on her larboard side. We hoped to use these 
as a raft, but the current soon carried them away with three of our fellow 
sufferers who were never heard of again. When everything was adjusted 
we began to descend by the hawser and haul ourselves through the surf, 
whilst those who landed first helped the others. By the evening we had all 
landed with the exception of a few persons who, disregarding every sense 
of decorum, had got drunk ; the master was among the number, and he 
could not be persuaded to leave the wreck that night though it was un- 
likely that she could remain together for long. As we could not get the 
women on shore by the same method as the men, another line was taken 
to the beach, the three women were tied together, launched off the lee 
bow, and drawn safely through the surf to the beach. 

As the wind had lulled considerably and the sea gone down during the 
night, the ship was left within twice her length of the shore, and at first 
there seemed a chance of obtaining some provisions. We found, however, 
that she was too full of water, and the sand had got in and formed a bed 
over the casks, with five feet of water over that. After many efforts the 
attempt was given over and the little saved, which did not amount to one 
pound each, was equally distributed. The Master now landed with the 
rest of his drunken companions, and was met by the remainder of the crew 
as the wretch who had brought on their misfortunes. The Frenchmen 
nearly all wanted to hang him, the tree was pointed out and everything 
was ready when the English obtained pardon for him. Had he met his fate 
here it would have been no more than he deserved, but he was always 
treated with great abuse, to which he was prudent enough not to reply. 

We had formed ourselves into Messes to receive equal portions of the 
turtle which were made into broth, but although four small turtle did not 
make very good soup for two hundred men it was all we could afford 
ourselves. Fortunately there was a good supply of water and plenty of 
firewood, and for the first two nights we kept up good fires in the woods 
about half a mile from the wreck. 

As soon as the ship was lost I had been careful to keep the part of the 
chart on which I knew the wreck to have occurred. On taking an observa- 
tion we found that our Latitude was 26° 10' N. (near Cape Florida), 
whereas we had supposed ourselves at least eighty miles more to the 
Northward and consequently nearer to an inhabited country. A consulta- 
tion was now called by the French Sergeant-Major, who had been nomina- 
ted to regulate the marches, etc. The only thing to do appeared to be to 
make our way towards St. Augustine, which was at least 270 miles from us, 
but several decided to remain by the wreck rather than perish by the way. 
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We agreed to commence the march on the following afternoon, and we all 
hoped that we might be assisted by the Indians of the country. We did 
not know then that we had been driven on an Islet, of which the sea shore 
of East Florida is composed, formed by the Gulf of Florida on the East, 
the Indian River on the West, and intersected by inlets from the sea, viz., 
Hilsborough, Indian River, Musquito or New Smyrna, Matanzas, and 
lastly by that which forms the entrance into St. Augustine harbour. 

When everything was arranged as to the time our march should com- 
mence the English were taken into custody in case we should go by our- 
selves. We commenced our march soon after noon on November 4th, 
leaving by the wreck two old English quartermasters, the wife of one, the 
Frenchman with a broken ankle, and two others with yellow fever. 
Mr. Brierly, a midshipman, and like myself an invalided passenger, told 
me afterwards in England that one of these men had been taken off. 
Before we left this man had said “‘ I have been wrecked twice before on 
this coast and Johnston took me off, he may come again.” This Johnston 
has been a wrecker all his life and has made a good living by it. These 
wreckers make what they can out.of stranded vessels, and have their own 
laws regulating how they shall work if two or more come on the same prey 

After two hours’ march from the wreck we passed over what had 
evidently once been an inlet of the sea but was now dry, and here the 
Indian River came very near the beach, whence we were glad to replenish 
our water bottles. Shortly afterwards a Frenchman killed a small rattle- 
snake, about the size of a man’s arm and between five and six feet long, 
by running a nail which he had at the end of his stick into its head. At 
sunset we all halted and made several fires, the snake was skinned and made 
into soup, off which I made a very tolerable meal, though there was not 
enough to make a hearty one. We considered that we had marched about 
twelve miles, and I was so fatigued that, having collected some palm leaves © 
for a bed near a fire, I was soon sound asleep in spite of the noise of the 
bullfrogs. As the day broke the Sergeant-Major, whom we had always — 
called La Major, gave orders to prepare for the march, and in a few minutes 
we set off. My stock of clothes consisted of one hat, coat, two shirts, and a 
pair of trousers, but I had no shoes or stockings, as some villain had stolen — 
them when I first landed. 

November the 5th was, until the sea breeze set in, intolerably hot, and 
our feet and legs suffered considerably on the white sandy beach. At noon 
we halted, and on taking the sun’s altitude found that we had only advanced 
about twenty miles due North, instead of the twenty-six we had counted 
on. From the nature of the country we were obliged to keep to the beach 
and go round the different bays, oftentwo or three miles out of our direct line, 

Nothing special happened during this day, and at sunset we again went 
into the woods and made fires near fresh water. Some oatmeal was made 
into Burgoo, and two parrots which had been carried by one of the 
Frenchwomen were killed to improve the mess. The night was excessively 
coid, and as rain fell during the greater part of it, and we had no shelter, we 
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did not get much rest. When the Sergeant gave his orders at daybreak 
he was not attended to for some time, but he encouraged them and at 
length succeeded in getting all to move off together. 

We commenced this day (November 6th) in a pretty hungry state, as 
the little saved from the wreck was totally exhausted. The effect of the bad 
night was obvious, there was nothing but dejection, and the only voice 
heard was that of the Sergeant’s exhorting them to hold up and not give 
way. After two hours’ walk we rested for a few minutes, and again about 
noon, but too late for an observation, which was disappointing. On pro- 
ceeding, five of the unfortunate invalids and three Frenchmen, who could 
walk no longer, gave in with a determination to remain by each other. 
Their feet were in a dreadfully ulcerated state, but my spirits were too far 
gone to dwell on their miseries and I went on, leaving them to their fate. 
As we were now fifty miles from the wreck their case was desperate, for 
they had neither provisions nor means to kindle a fire, nor even enough 
strength to get water from the lagoon two miles across the island. 

During the afternoon our loss was increased by two more falling down 
totally exhausted, and they were left to their fate without anyone appearing 
the least concerned. 

About three in the afternoon a schooner was seen working through the 
Gulf with the wind in the N.N.E., and as she stood towards us a long time, 
coming nearer the shore than vessels would usually do, we all hoped that 
we had been seen, and that (in spite of her American flag) our distress 
would be relieved. Great was the disappointment when she tacked and 
stood from us, and I am certain that we must have been seen, as a body of 
a hundred and sixty men on a white sandy beach would be bound to 
attract the attention of a vessel as near as she was. We displayed the Union 
Jack on first seeing her to show that we were not Indians, and a flag was 
flying at her main peak, which must have been for us as she was near 
neither fort, ship, nor even inhabited land. 

The party now became very much dejected, and there were stragglers 
many miles behind, picking up what they could from the sea shore or woods. 
On this coast there is a small land crab, about three inches in length, 
which leaves its hole to crawl into the sea about sunset. When one of these 
little creatures left its hole there was a scramble between those who hap- 
pened to be near, but I was too far gone for that, and contented myself 
by watching for them where there was no likelihood of a contest, and even 
so was seldom able to catch one. This was the cause of many being left 
behind, and this evening Mr. Brierly and myself were perfectly knocked 
up from our efforts to procure them. 

We sat down on the stump of a tree to rest for a few minutes, and after a 
short lamentation, we fell asleep and did not wake until the tide had come 
in and broke a gentle sea over us. There was no sign of the party, but after 

‘two hours’ walking we joined their fires at midnight. However, our rest 
was short as the party was assembled at daybreak, and we went on ten 
fewer than on the preceding day. 


4H 
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November 7th. After two hours’ walk we all rested and searched the — 
woods for water, and here we found some berries not unlike the hips on the 
hedges of this country, but they were far from plentiful. There was also — 
a dwarf plant with a fruit like a small potato apple which, though not at all 
agreeable, helped to fill the stomach. During the forenoon’s march I 
picked up the head of a dolphin which must have been sun-dried for some 
weeks ; there was little on it, but it was too valuable to be thrown away, 
and I added it to the scanty stock in my knapsack. 

Near noon we halted at a very fine spring of fresh water’ which was very. 
refreshing, but many drank to such an excess as to produce convulsions. — 
During this forenoon five men had been lost, being left singly as they fell. 
The sun had not proved so troublesome as on the day before and there was 
a cool breeze, but want of provisions had become general, and failure of 
strength became more frequent from that cause. 

We had most of us washed by this refreshing spring, and after replenish- 
ing our bottles walked on, but two of our companions were left in the agonies 
of death, and others moved on in almost as wretched condition. During 
the next hour two more fell and the party straggled very much. I had 
become one of the last, and my feet were swelled to double their usual size 
and much ulcerated. About 3 o’clock I sat down to rest without a hope of 
being saved, and reflected that it was the day of my birth* and probably 
the last I should ever spend on earth. The party was at least three miles 
from me and out of sight, and as it was impossible for me to go on for some 
time I lay down hoping to get some rest and be enabled to go on again 
in the evening. I had fallen into a sound sleep when the French Sergeant 
awoke me with the joyful tidings of a town having been seen across the 
first inlet which they had now reached, and that a boat had come to their 
assistance. This worthy man (which I hope it will not be treason to say he 
was, although a Frenchman) came back the instant he missed me and 
assisted me to join the party. It was a most noble action of a man who knew 
it was not in my power to repay him. 

The boat proved to belong to an American sloop which had been 
wrecked within half an hour of ourselves, and her cargo of flour, apples, 
potatoes, and onions, had been partly saved and was in a tent near her. 
As soon as we reached this joyful spot a distribution was made, and all 
were eagerly employed preparing messes of such things as first came to 
hand, and we had a feast which I shall ever remember. In spite of previous 
examples many ate and drank to such excess that convulsions and delirium 
were brought on. Although the water here was very bad (coming from a 
swamp) and there was a great scarcity of firewood, we were in a Paradise 
compared with the sufferings of the last five days. 

The American sloop was going from New York to St. Augustine, and in 
an unaccountable way was driven at least 170 miles to leeward of her port. 
She had been off St. Augustine bar the day before, and the only way to 


* His twentieth birthday. 
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account for the loss of either her or the Athenaise is that the current must 
have changed its usual course. This coast is very little known and most 
erroneously laid down on the English charts. : 

We remained by the American wreck until the morning of the goth, 
when it was agreed to push on for St. Augustine, as the journey had to be 
undertaken and delay could do no good. Flour, onions, and a small quan- 
tity of salt pork was served out by the American, who wisely gave it with 
good grace, for if he had not done. so we should certainly have helped 
ourselves. However, he shamefully misled us by stating that St. Augus- 
tine was only 39 leagues off, and we attributed our supposed distance to 
the damaged state of our quadrant, and for some reason no observation 
was taken during the day we were by the wreck. The cause of this I do not 
know, for after washing and drying my only shirt (having thrown away my 
spare one on the third day’s march) I collected a few pimento leaves and 
slept the whole day through, in spite of the mosquitos and sandflies, which 
were almost insufferable. 

The morning after our arrival by the wreck a boat was sent to the inlet 
to see if any ofthe stragglers had reached it, and soon returned with three 
of the most wretched objects to be conceived. They had been there some 
hours, and were in such a helpless state that they had to be lifted in and out 
of the boat, and it was quite obvious that they would soon fall if they 
continued the march. 

With the idea that St. Augustine was at so short a distance, we calcu- 
lated on reaching it in four or five days, and knowing that we had provisions 
for that time we agreed that we should proceed in a collected body and aid 
each other. Unfortunately, having been misled, we did not practise 
sufficient economy in the use of our provisions. On the night of the 9th 
we made our fires amongst pimento trees on the highest ground we had yet 
passed over. 

On the morning of the roth we entered on the march with some hopes, 
thinking that we had covered one-fourth of the distance. Shortly after 
noon we saw an opening in the pimento forest, and entering it we found a 
person just beginning a settlement, in which he proposed trying the coffee 
plant. He had six negro men and women with him, and had just com- 
menced the undertaking. His name was Atkinson, and as we afterwards 
learned at St. Augustine, he was a most cruel brute. He had lived at 
Savannah, Georgia, where he made a purchase of eight negroes, gave his 
creditors the slip with what he could collect, went to East Florida, and put 
himself under the protection of the Spanish laws. A grant of some hundred 
acres of land was soon made him, and he began clearing away the wood. 
One of his negro boys ran away and after a long search was found and 
brought back. A fire was made in the form of a ring, the culprit being 
placed in the middle, and the other slaves being employed adding fresh 
fuel to the flames, until the wretched master (fearing he should lose his 
slave) made room for him to crawl out. Death followed in two days, but 
the only punishment given to the brute for this deed was to inflict a small fine. 
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As Indian River inlet was at hand Atkinson offered to take us across in 
his boat, and we thankfully accepted. We were all anxious to know the 
distance to St. Augustine, and he soon undeceived us by saying it was at 
least. 150 miles off. The curses of the party now poured down on the 
American, and many thought of returning to the wreck, but as we had pro- 
ceeded at least 40 miles, and as Atkinson assured us that we should find 
beds of oysters further on we all determined to go on. By four o’clock that 
afternoon we were all across the inlet with the exception of three or four 
who had been left behind under circumstances little less desperate than 
those before our relief. The number of sharks and alligators that followed 
the boat across was rather alarming, but fortunately no accident occurred, 
no doubt to the disappointment of these monsters, as they were so little 
afraid that they kept opening their tremendous jaws within two or three — 
feet of us. 

When all were across we marched on until sunset and made our fires in 
the woods near fresh water. The country about Indian River inlet is the 
highest part of the coast, and covered with the cabbage palm and stately 
pitch pine, the former providing a very pleasant eatable not unlike the stalk 
of a cabbage, and as it alleviated thirst it was found a great luxury. 

So wretched were we all now getting that delirtum was very common, 
and produced by the most trifling circumstances. I had always carried a 
pebble in my mouth, and the relief from thirst which this gives is almost 
incredible ; this was a great object as we frequently had much difficulty in 
procuring water. We used to dig pits on the beach, but I believe that the 
water so obtained did more harm than good, as it was always brackish. 
We were in such a state at this time that none of us kept an exact record 
of our sufferings, and I was content to make a note of the principal occur- 
rences later on when still fresh in my memory. 

The marches were regulated by the Sergeant-Major as before, but our 
stores were again reduced and we had no resource but the snakes, such things 
as were driven on the beach, and the berries in the woods. Many experi- 
ments were tried by boiling roots, but without success, as they proved too 
bitter. On the second day after crossing the inlet we found a dead alli- 
gator on the beach, and although the back was perfectly sun-dried the belly 
was in a sadly putrid state. ‘This was a prize indeed, it afforded a sumptuous 
repast to all, and allowed many to fill their knapsacks with its flesh, which 
was either broiled or made into soup, and though coarse was far from dis- 
agreeable. We lost five men during this day owing to their excess in 
eating. 

On the following day we reached the banks of the New Smyrna inlet, 
and having kindled large fires were soon observed by a settler named Ladd, 
who came to our assistance with a boat. He carefully avoided taking us 
near his farm, but he gave us some Indian meal, and told us that we were 
in the neighbourhood of oyster beds. The distance to St. Augustine was 
yet 70 miles, but we concluded that there was no fear of suffering much 
more from hunger. Our numbers were now reduced to 140, and evidently 
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many of these could not hold out much longer, although our prospects 
were so much brightened. 

Having found the oyster beds, fires were made, by which we stayed all 
night, and our only complaint was that the water was very brackish. In 
the morning we again proceeded, and as I now had eight ulcers on my 
feet I provided myself with a crutch and a stick, but in spite of their aid I 
was left miles behind the main body. I came up with them in time to share 
the last of an alligator which they had killed on a sandbank five or six 
hundred yards from the water. Some twenty of the party had attacked it 
with sticks and stones, which they threw into its mouth when it opened it to 
charge them, and being quite unwieldly in such a situation, after a long 
contest it had become their prey. It was at least eighteen feet in length, 
and was relished much better than the sun-dried one we had before. Our 
numbers had again decreased, and I found that the Master of the 
Athenaise (James Cox) had been taken by Ladd to his farm—he had always 
said that he would not go back to England. 

We had proceeded about eighteen miles from Smyrna inlet when we 
rested for the night, and went on again at daybreak. After going five or six 
miles there was not a breath of wind, and as my feet became so painful 
from the sun I decided to stay by myself during the day. I lay down in the 
woods and went to sleep, waking up about eight o’clock in the evening 
much refreshed, and went on in the hopes of overtaking the party. By 
resting at intervals I made good progress and realised how much better 
it was walking by night than by day. At about four o’clock I crawled in 
amongst the prickly pear plants and slept soundly until seven o’clock, when 
I resumed my toils. I had not proceeded far when I fancied that I saw 
a house amongst the trees, and keeping my eyes fixed on it I soon saw 
smoke issuing from it. So delighted was I that I neglected the cut path 
(which appeared circuitous) and went straight through the bushes to it, 
having many falls on the way. 

About eight o’clock I entered the cottage and was very kindly received 
by the old Irish woman who kept it ; her husband had gone to ferry the 
party across the inlet and did not return for some time. I proposed that he 
should take me to St. Augustine by water, a distance of about 23 miles, 
but as he did not appear to come into my plan I offered to give him one 
dollar for my passage and showed him my stock of money, which consisted 
of a guinea, a two-dollar piece, and a half-dollar. This had the desired 
effect, and it was settled that we should go by the night flood tide. The old 
woman now began to improve, and instead of kind words, gave me some- 
thing to eat. Seville orange-leaf tea and Johny cake were provided, and 
after a good breakfast I bathed my feet in warm water and went to sleep in 
a blanket, under the first covering for fourteen days and nights. About 
one o’clock I was called to a dinner of salt pork, hominy, and rice, and felt 
more refreshed than J could have imagined possible. The old Irishman 
took his aquadente pretty freely after dinner, and then attacked the English 
for not emancipating the Catholics, finally becoming so bitter that I was 
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glad to get out of his way, and saw no more of him until nine o’clock at 
night when we embarked in a small canoe for St. Augustine. 

I never exactly made out the history of these people, but I believe the 
man deserted from the British Army during the war with America. He 
obtained a livelihood by burning oyster shells to lime, and by selling the 
juice of Seville oranges for between five and six pounds per ton. 

At the time of my departure I asked the old woman what I owed her ; 
‘As you have not much money,” said she, “ we’ll only have the half- 
dollar, but you must leave your spoon.” This I did with great reluctance 
as it had been given to me by one of the Frenchmen the day after the wreck 
and had been made by him out of the lead which covered the capstan head 
of the unfortunate ship. 

It blew pretty fresh against us all the way, but the tide ran strong and ~ 
carried us to our destination about one in the morning. Great secrecy was 
observed in landing to avoid the patrole, but I was soon safely lodged ina 
boarding house kept by one Long. He was very kind and seemed as happy 
to do everything he could, as if I had been an old and intimate friend. A 
bed was soon got ready, and I slept in perfect ease, it being the fifteenth 
night since my clothes were off. Next morning breakfast assured me of 
good fare, for tea, coffee, venison steaks, fish, rice, hominy, and Johny 
cake, composed this sumptuous meal. When it was all over I went to 
Long, candidly told him my situation, and asked his advice as to obtaining 
money. He said that the person able to assist us was the Governor, an 
Irishman born, but brought up in the King of Spain’s Hibernian Regiment. 

Having purchased a pair of shoes and stockings I proceeded to the 
Governor’s house and showed him my commission to command the 
Snapper schooner. He read it and then said, ‘“‘ This, Sir, is a sad thing 
bringing so many men to this place, what am I to do with them ? We have 
hardly provisions for the garrison.” I replied, “‘ I hope, Sir, you will be 
able to assist us, as we have lost everything.” He was not long in giving me 
fully to understand that I had nothing to expect ; “ For,” said he, “‘ the 
troops are unpaid for want of money, and I have advanced everything I 
had for that purpose.” On returning to my lodgings Long told me that 
the Governor had the reputation of detesting the English, and had more 
than once behaved ill to persons of this nation wrecked on Florida. 

I now went to a doctor to get something for my feet, which were in a 
dreadful state, and it was only by cutting away almost all the upper leather 
of the shoes that I could bear them on. As I was little inclined to walk for 
some days I amused myself by taking down some account of our march, 
and by mending my clothes. 

When the main party was seen opposite the town, canoes went and 
brought them over, and on counting numbers we found that there were 
131 all told, 81 less than embarked at Jamaica. We now all went in a body 
to the Governor, who showed his partiality for the French by listening 
attentively to all they had to say and promising them food and quarters. 
He was as good as his word, for he gave them a Spanish barrack room and 
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plenty of fuel, whereas the English seamen had a miserable dungeon 
without even straw to lie on, until an American merchant sent them an 
old carpet and some wood. All the sick, to the number of about 50, were 
received into the hospital. It was proposed to Governor White that a 
small schooner should be sent down the coast to try and save some of those 
left behind, or alternatively that some provisions should be sent along 
the beach on horses, but he would do neither. If these steps had been 
taken 20 lives would probably have been saved, but as we remained at 
St. Augustine until December 2nd and during sixteen days no more arrived, 
the absentees must have mostly perished. 

After much trouble I obtained 40 dollars for a bill on the Consul at 
Charleston, and was thus enabled to pay for my board at a dollar a day, the 
passage to Charleston, and a few necessaries for the voyage. Our passages 
were taken in a small American schooner laden with oranges in bulk, and 
skins of bear and deer. Lieutenant Moore, since lost in the Blenheim, 
Mr. Brierly, midshipman, with myself and five seamen, were the English 
survivors embarked in her, and on December 5th we anchored at 
Charleston. 
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THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 


By MANNING ROBERTSON 


IR REGINALD BLOMFIELD’S able and trenchant attack upon 

the “‘ New Architecture,” delivered in the January issue of The 

Quarterly Review, comes from so authoritative a source that his 

onslaught demands an answer. If the attack had been aimed solely 
against my book Laymen and the New Architecture, of which it was osten- 
sibly a review, I could only have assumed that I was receiving a drubbing 
for presenting my case badly and so leaving this particular critic with a 
distorted impression. But when Sir Reginald proceeds to remark : ‘‘ His 
illustrations are taken almost exclusively from post-war buildings, and 
though it is to be presumed that these buildings are efficient, with the 
exception of some half a dozen or so, they are exceedingly unattractive,” 
it becomes clear that he is inveighing against the work of most of the 
exponents of what we must call the modern school. 

That Sir Reginald is intensely sincere in his disapproval of this modern 
tendency is as indisputable as is his knowledge of Renaissance history or 
his skill with the pen, but he can be refreshingly inconsistent when it suits 
his thesis. He takes me to task for believing “ that there is such a thing as 
* new architecture ’,” and then proceeds to describe what it is, his defini- 
tion of one type of modern building being masterly, if limited : “ The 
fashionable idea just now of a great commercial building is that of a 
gigantic cube in which holes are punched at regular intervals for doors and 
windows.” We have thus arrived at two conclusions : 

(a) ‘That there is such a thing as a modern type of architecture to which 
the title ‘‘ new ” is as appropriate as any other. 

(b) That Sir Reginald Blomfield does not like it. 

Broadly speaking, these new buildings, simple and severe as they mostly 
are, reflect the needs and aspirations of our own time as well as the present- 
day conditions that have created them. This is not to suggest that history 
and tradition have been thrown overboard ; they are both fully repre- 
sented on the curricula of the architectural schools for their influence on 
forming judgment and discrimination. But the new architectural language 
represents a degree of eclecticism that allows us to go back to a more 
elemental form of expression, and to rid ourselves of the formule of past 
conventions, however appropriate and excellent these may have been in 
the days when they came into being. 

The origin of this new work is not to be sought in an esthetic reaction 
springing, as Sir Reginald suggests, from the schools, but is rather an 
interpretation of the circumstances and philosophy peculiar to to-day ; 
and although this interpretation cannot fail to be recognised by the schools 
it is also acknowledged by eminent contemporaries of Sir Reginald himself. 
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Among these circumstances we find the demand for buildings of a type 
entirely different from those existing during any of the great epochs of 
the past, such as the factory, the cinema, the large store, the broadly 
planned housing scheme, the block of offices or flats, and the railway 
stz*ion. A Renaissance railway station and a Gothic insurance office are 
as ‘ippropriate in expression as would be a Christian Temple dedicated 
“Yo all the Gods,” and the nineteenth-century habit of leaving the factory 
and the houses of the workers to the mercies of utilitarian “ building ” 
shows an irresponsibility incompatible with the democratic ideal. It is | 
this feeling of responsibility towards the mass of the people, to the beauty 
of their environment, and the regard for their health and joy in life that 
forms the second modern condition that must profoundly affect archi- 
tecture. The third is the new science of construction and the materials, 
steel and reinforced concrete, with which we have to deal ; and the fourth 


‘is the absolute necessity of economy. Money is scarce and what there is 


has only half the building capacity that it had in 1914. This last condition 
indicates that we can no longer, even if we would wish it, imitate the Gothic 
style in our new churches, since a building relying on Gothic features 
costs twice as much as one that appeals through candour and proportion. 

The conditions we have examined differ so completely from those that 
originally created the Gothic style that there is no need to compare them, 
but it is worth noting that those existing at the time of the Renaissance 
have also nothing in common with those of to-day. Sir Reginald Blomfield* 
tells us that “‘ by Renaissance Architecture in England .. . is to be 
understood that fresh departure in architecture which began with the 
tentative efforts of imported workmen in the reign of Henry VIII,” but 
‘‘ the real and essential change in English architecture, the change which 
altered not merely its detail, but its whole intention in building, is not to be 
found in these experiments of the sixteenth century, but in the far-reaching 
revolution introduced by Inigo Jones, the first Englishman to grasp in its 
full significance the art of the Italian Renaissance.” 

Now, the revival of classical ideals in architecture was due to the spread 
of classical scholarship and to a general awakening and quest for scientific 
knowledge largely expressed through brilliant personalities. In short, the 
circumstances that brought about the Renaissance contain no parallel 
whatever to the conditions that have been stirring the world since the war. 
They are, on the contrary, diametrically opposed, since the present day 
movement is a corporate one away from an over-emphasis of the classics 
as well as from the tyrannies of a new and self-satisfied body of science. 
Science is growing up and losing its youthful omniscience ; it even finds 
itself trespassing on the borders of metaphysics, and we must expect, 
therefore, a phase of what might almost be termed mysticism which will be 
reflected in our architecture, and which also is remote from the spirit of the 


Renaissance. 


*A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in England. George Bell & Sons. 1907. 
41 
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The circumstances are almost, if not quite, as revolutionary as those 
that accompanied the Renaissance, and we have seen that the effect of the 
Renaissance in England was not gradually evolved but almost explosively 
introduced by Inigo Jones. How, then, can we to-day be expected to 
march majestically along the line of evolution left us as a legacy from the 
past hundred years ? Can our ideals be adequately expressed on the lines 
of a glorified, or chastened, Oxford Street, or can anything truly expressive 
of our epoch be derived from such diverse works as the Prudential 
building, the Piccadilly Hotel, Oceanic House, and the War Office ? The 
nineteenth century has left architecture hopelessly chaotic, and even in its 
more serene moments only politely reminiscent. One feels that no single 
building owes its existence to the impulse of a community spirit. The 
works of genius that have been bequeathed from that period, such as the 
Houses of Parliament and St. George’s Hall, are isolated products of 
extreme ability as dissimilar as they could conceivably be, and none of 
them in the least expressive of their own period. To produce anything © 
coherent from the legacy of the nineteenth century would be like breeding 
an animal from the combined inmates of the Zoological Gardens. The only 
coherence that can be traced lies in those buildings that lay no claim to be 
regarded as works of architecture, and these truly and unflatteringly portray 
a commercial ideal and an outlook concerned only with business or 
accommodation. No one would suggest that Sir Reginald approves of the 
worst ineptitudes in our streets and institutions, but we may claim that 
the academic school of thought, basing its form of expression on definite 
periods of past work, has been responsible for the acceptance of a conven- 
tional mask that the layman, without discrimination, took to be “ archi- 
tecture.” 

To complain of nineteenth-century architecture is by no means to 
disparage the personalities who fought so stern a battle in what, archi- 
tecturally speaking, was a lethal chamber ; and if the architect of the future 
succeeds in producing a “ ‘T'wentieth-century style,” it will redound less 
to his own credit than to the circumstances that one hopes may make such 
a thing possible. Neither would any champion of modernism claim that 
the new work represents an advance upon the output of the great epochs 
of the past. If we, as a community, are worse than our ancestors, we shall 
produce a worse architecture ; if we are better, we may come to produce a 
better, but in either case it will bear the stamp of truth, and even an 
unpalatable truth is preferable to the fiction involved in imitating the 
characteristics of earlier periods when they have no longer any significance 
for us. 

There also exists to-day a school of thought the extreme opposite to 
that championed by Sir Reginald Blomfield. It holds that if a building is 
completely suited to its purpose it must automatically and unconsciously 
become appropriate architecture. ‘To my mind such a building will not 
necessarily be a work of art at all. The appeal of all the arts must be 
fundamentally the same, and it is requisite that any zsthetic theory applied 
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to architecture should be capable of application to the other arts as well, 
and what are we to make of such a theory as utilitarian fitness if we attempt 
to apply it to music or poetry ? In a piece of architecture there must surely 
be that sense of abstract significance, not always conscious, that stands for 
something more than function or purpose and that lifts architectural 
design to a place beside music and poetry. Everyone will agree that a 
building should look reasonably suited to its purpose, that a bank should 
look as if one cannot break in, a prison as if one cannot get out, and that a 
station should represent the portal to a town. If this be so it is difficult to 
justify the architecture of any of our Victorian buildings unless it be 
Euston Station—which is all portal. The attempt to escape from these 
incongruities must of necessity produce structures that at first sight appear 
strange and, perhaps, bleak. We are so much accustomed to humbug that 
we miss it if it is withheld. To the scholarly mind much of the newer work 
may appear crude—even aggressively realistic—but this seems to be a 
necessary foundation for development, the only alternative being to sit 
down and think out a new style ready-made—an idiotic occupation. 

The style that would evolve logically from the four dominating con- 
ditions of the day must, as we have seen, be based upon elemental con- 
cepts, but it must not only possess those sterling attributes commonly 
associated with Mr. Baldwin, for it has also to pay studious regard to 
proportion and outline. In telling us that ‘“‘ composition, proportion, and 
silhouette are disregarded,” Sir Reginald suffers from an illusion which 
the magnificent composition of the Academy at Stockholm, the delightful 
piling up of the little church at Gretna, the traditional treatment of the new 
village at Winchester, and dozens of similar illustrations are apparently 
unable to dispel. Together with good proportion, and consequently a 
satisfactory grouping of buildings, there is an insistence upon colour and 
texture to alleviate what might otherwise be bald and assertive. In place 
of the familiar hammocks of stone fruit we find slight ornament suitably 
placed, of a refinement commensurate with its importance, and likewise 
where brilliant primary or secondary colours are used they are discreetly 
applied in picking out some detail of interest that will contribute grace and 
quality. In Kodak House, Kingsway, Heal’s shop in ‘Tottenham Court 
Road, and Vigo House we are given promise of redemption from the 
vulgarity and platitude of our great shopping centres and a definitely 
suitable expression in modern street work. 

When we come to consider purely utilitarian buildings, the semi- 
permanent Government office, the tenement block and the factory, we 
must remember that these are regarded as utilitarian only because until 
recently they did not enter the world of architecture at all. Originally 
they were accepted as erections of sheer necessity, and the architect, intent 
upon academic “ architecture,’ seldom perceived that they contained the 
possibility of architectural treatment. The source from which they 
derive their modern form appears to lie in the rectangular block of the 
office type—the cliff-like cube punched with windows, which is really the 
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natural and simplest way of accommodating a large number of people in — 
small rooms or cells. It was to demonstrate this that I included in my book 
the photograph of the Potala at Lhassa where the same problem of accom- — 
modation and fenestration was solved, in the seventeenth century, by 
totally different people in precisely the same way. That this type of 
building, appealing directly to a sense of proportion and outline, is found 
also in America and Germany illustrates, not that the form is borrowed, 
but that it is the natural solution in our modern civilisation. 

The condition that I tabulated as No. 2—the recognition of civic 
responsibility—expresses itself in the production of houses and cottages 
that are neighbourly and pleasant to look at and subject to Town Planning 
conditions, suitability of site, and so on. This has brought into being the 
quiet and dignified smaller houses seen to advantage at Welwyn, in the 
great municipal housing schemes, and elsewhere. In the large country 
house England’s tradition has never been lost, but in the domain of the 
smaller house England may now proudly claim that she leads the world, 
and she owes this preeminence almost entirely to her Georgian and even 
older cottage tradition which had so ruthlessly been banished by the 
industrial revolution, but the thread of which has now been taken up. 
The demands on modern cottages are so similar to those that were met by 
their Georgian predecessors that it has been possible to continue the 
Georgian style, as well as the older and more intimate asymmetrical 
tradition, without material amendment; but the Northern European 
plastic brick treatment will certainly have its repercussion in this country, 
not only in domestic work, but in large scale buildings where unbroken 
masses and plain surfaces present themselves for treatment in an effective — 
and economical manner, and where alliance with the finer craft work is 
offered abundant opportunity. 

It has already given Europe the only corporate example of a modern 
“style” in the great romantic movement in Sweden culminating in the 
Stockholm ‘Town Hall, opened in 1922, where Professor Ragnar Ostberg 
has produced an art creation that must stand for all time among such peaks 
as Shakespeare, Michelangelo, and Beethoven knew how to erect. This 
building, and the other great Swedish buildings of the same date, all 
display a strong traditional feeling in detail, but they have a quality of 
freshness and breadth that is eminently suited to present-day conditions. 
Mr. F. T. Verity’s Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, which won the Street 
Architecture Medal in 1924, possesses precisely these attributes. 

To attempt to import a Swedish style bodily into England is neither 
necessary nor desirable, although, were we to do so, we should only be 
repeating the history of the Renaissance when, as Sir Reginald reminds 
us, we transplanted bodily the style appropriate to the day, the results of 
Italian genius. We have, however, sufficient of tradition behind such 
typical contributions as Adelaide House, Heal’s shop, the Acton Pensions 
Office, and above all in our house and cottage designs to acquit us of any 
intention of shattering the past, and these buildings possess much in 
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common both with the romantic and the later symmetrical work in Sweden 
which have been evolved under much the same social conditions. 

There certainly exists on the Continent a good deal of freak architecture, 
relying apparently upon the “shock motive.” Though brilliant in technique, 
much of it seems more destructive than creative and its roots would find 
scanty soil here. The best known but by no means the most eccentric 
of such buildings is Eric Mendelssohn’s Einstein Tower at Potsdam. It 
contains an observatory for research work in connection with the theory 
of relativity, and the architect has clothed the apparatus in a suit of con- 
crete, much as pastry is applied to an apple dumpling. Those who have 
seen this building declare that it is not so startling in reality as it appears 
on paper. It is possibly satisfactory as a structure of unrelieved utility, 
but the resulting work of art seems too bizarre and fantastic in its concrete 
curves to be justified in esthetic terms. Our new architecture must not 
be confused with esthetic eccentricity or any degree of “ futurism.”’ 
The buildings here that may be described as ‘‘ new ” are too numerous and 
important to be brushed aside as a strident reaction from conventional 
acceptance. It is but natural that the response to modern conditions should 
in the main be sensational and dramatic, although these qualities are not 
deliberately sought as Sir Reginald evidently believes ; the emotional and 
intellectual appeals must evolve later to enrich the expression and increase 
its flexibility ; but they must have something definite from which to 
evolve, and that something can only, in its beginnings, be of a somewhat 
primitive nature. Many of the finest art forms have been of a primitive 
order. Gothic evolved from Norman, and is not Norman, with all its 
dignity, essentially primitive ? Abstract significance does not depend upon 
elaboration, however carefully conceived, and it is futile to attempt to 
transplant sophistication or scholarship from any epoch when every con- 
dition of life and thought was immeasurably remote from those that guide 
our lives to-day. 

Sir Reginald ends his article with an expression of faith : ‘‘ My own 
view of architecture, both now and in the future, is that the deliberate 
search after originality is futile. ‘’The wind bloweth where it listeth.’ 
These things will come of their own or not at all.” With the first sentence 
everyone will agree, and it is in mute recognition of this fact that the new 
work relies so much on a plain dramatic effect ; but it is surely idle to adopt 
a policy of drift and let things go where they will without attempt at 
analysis or guidance. It is hard to conceive of a more powerful impulse 
than that administered by Inigo Jones and Wren in shaping the whole 
future of English architecture. How, then, can anyone now advocate that 
architects and their training centres should whirl idly in the eddies of public 
apathy in a country that has practically forgotten what architecture is ? 
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WALTER RALEIGH IN HIS LETTERS* - 


By GEORGE GORDON 


HEN Sir Walter Raleigh died, now nearly four years ago, 

and his friends one after another tried their hands at des- 

cribing him, some professional appraisers of genius thought 

it proper to be sceptical. Had we really lost, and had they 
missed, by not knowing him, so much? Or was this only another of those 
charming personalities which blow in, by the grace of God, with every 
generation, and by the judgment of Adam go out with it: a passing 
colour and warmth of humanity, grateful but evanescent ? The pictures 
drawn of him were thought by some to support this view. They were 
accused of being all tints and no anatomy, like the pictures of or 
the criticism of . There was talk of a “ Raleigh legend.” That such 
a legend existed it would be idle to deny. He lived much among the 
young, and the young, who must worship somebody, chose to worship 
him. He had many friends, who with unfailing relish and varying 
success would repeat his sayings. But the point would seem to be that 
the legend has refused to fade, and is rapidly approaching what is more 
commonly called fame. It is on the way to be history, and these Letters, 
so much talked of, are its documents. ‘There was similarly an Elia legend, 
and Carlyle, from the outside, was similarly sceptical. He resembled some 
of the gentlemen I think of in his jealousy of the illusions of others, and 
in his willingness to make the world a desert for the pleasure of preaching 
in the wilderness. The answer to both scepticisms is a bundle of corre- 
spondence. 

Raleigh’s letters are of the right sort for this purpose. They are the 
nearest thing possible to speech, to the man talking, and almost none of | 
them was written for the purpose of being overheard. The illusion, 
indeed, in the later letters especially, is overpowering. I felt, said the 
Poet Laureate, after reading some hundred pages of them, as if he had 
been sitting talking there, and it was growing late, and time he went home 
across the fields. It is doubtful if it ever occurred to him that his letters 
were kept. So far was he from saving his good things, or providing for 
their preservation, that he did not even remember them. “‘ Did I say 
that °? I daresay it may be true.” “‘ That’s the worst of it,’ he writes, when 
reminded of something, “I never remember what I say. ‘ Plenty more 
where that came from’ was my line. So it will be rather desolate and 
wilted when there isn’t plenty more, and I haven’t saved up what there was. 
But I daresay I shall die before I’m reduced to tinned provisions.” He 
thought that when one remembered things said, in the Holland House 


* The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1879-1922. Edited by Lady Raleigh with a 
Preface by David Nichol Smith. Methuen. Two Volumes. 3o0s. 
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manner, it meant that “the talk had lumps in it and did not go with a rush. 
The very few times in my life that I have calmly and purposefully said 
“a good thing,’ I have always felt like an undertaker bringing in the’body.” 
Talk should be struck out at the moment, enjoyed, and thrown aside. His 
later friend and master, Samuel Johnson, knew this well, but was less en- 
lightened when it came to letters, making it positively an objection that 
a letter is addressed to a single mind “ the prejudices and partialities of 
which are known to the writer.” Raleigh noted this as evidencethat Johnson, 
with all his power and tenderness, seemed not cut out for letter-writing : 
epistolography was another matter. His own letters, like his conversation, 
address themselves instinctively, without afterthought or safeguard, to the 
friend and the occasion. He had many anonymous friends, and concealed 
admirers, one of them his wine-merchant, and perhaps the sincerest 
compliment ever paid to a letter-writer was paid to Raleigh from his office. 
It was not that the orders placed were large or particularly choice. ‘‘ Here 
I am,” says Raleigh in 1911, “just knighted, and wondering if this is a 
proper day to open a cheap bottle of claret.” But his wine-merchant, 
writing to Lady Raleigh after his death, confessed with some searching of 
conscience, and with apologies for the loss of time it might have caused 
him, that they had sometimes concocted unnecessary business letters to 
him for the sole purpose of receiving his replies. 

How much survives of a man who put talk first, letters second, and books 
a long way after both, must always be to some extent a matter of luck. 
Raleigh endured no Boswell, and if over 2,000 of his letters have been 
preserved and more keep coming in, it is because his correspondents 
thought them worth preserving. There have been losses, of course. 
His letters to R. A. M. Stevenson and Henley would have been worth 
seeing ; and I recall, at a later date, a minor loss, some letters to myself, 
as vivid as almost any in these volumes, which disappeared with some 
baggage I could better spare, in the war in France. I remember how they 
cheered our mess, who had almost come to believe that no civilian was 
capable of the truth, and how I had to describe him, and how we drank 
his health. There are letters here that would have delighted them, as, 
On Looking up a Neutral : 

All right, I'll look the Johnny up. I confess the company of intelligent conver- 
sational neutrals makes me sick, but I’ll look him up. They ask you how you feel 
about the war, and whether you think that Fletcher or B. Jonson was the stronger 
** factor ”’ in influencing Shirley, who, of course, would never have written a line 
if he had not been “ influenced ” by his mother and his nurse and everyone else. 
But [ll look him up, and I’ll try to pretend it’s all right. What’s he doing here ? 
Reading in libraries, I suppose, and forming zsthetic judgments. By God! I'll look 
him up. It’ll be all right. They’re starting a munitions factory here, and if he isn’t 
working in it pretty soon, I’ll look him up several times. So don’t you worry ; 
I’m glad you mentioned him. 


He says somewhere, of Lord Balfour, “I don’t believe he’ll make a 
letter-writer ; he gets to the point at once, and then stops.” He, on the 
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contrary, belonged to “the garrulous crew.” But some of his letters 
answer the curb as well as Lord Balfour’s. His reply, in December, 1914, 
to a letter from Sir Hall Caine, about “a literary album, all gush and 
rant, to be given to the King of the Belgians,” is Wellingtonian in its 
despatch : 
Dear Sir, 
The best present to give to the King of the Belgians is Belgium. ‘Two of the men 
of this household are at the front, and the third is drilling. 


Yours truly, 
W. A. Raleigh. 


This letter is accidentally preserved in the text of another. It was inspired 
not only by the obvious irrelevance of the proposal, but by acontempt, which 
had long been gathering in Raleigh, for the fuss and vanity of authors. The 
war tried them, it appears. Speech “ went down in price.”’ They felt, he 
says, that they didn’t matter, and they couldn’t bear it: “ like the men of 
the Basque nation who take to their beds and receive congratulations when 
their wives have a child.” 

Raleigh, in his published writings, seldom spoke of himself, so that 
these letters are the more welcome. They range in time from his 
eighteenth year to a few days before his death, and are all that is claimed 
for them: the best kind of biography, and in the first rank of their kind. 
Sir Edmund Gosse, in an interesting and reminiscent notice, has em- 
phasised the importance of Raleigh’s undergraduate time at Cambridge, 
and regrets that in the collected Letters there is so little from that period. 
I should like to put in a word, if “ influence ” is the cry, for his earlier 
and still less recorded undergraduate experiences in London, and to quote 
from England and the War his account of the “ indescribable exhilaration ”’ 
with which he entered University College, and made the acquaintance 
of teachers ‘ who cared much about their subject and little or nothing 
about their pupils” : 

To escape from the eternal personal judgments which make a school a place of 
torment is to walk upon air. The schoolmaster looks at you ; the college professor 
looks the way you are looking. The statements made by Euclid, that thoughtful 
Greek, are no longer encumbered at college with all those preposterous and 
irrelevant moral considerations which desolate the atmosphere of a school. The 
question now is not whether you have perfectly acquainted yourself with what 
Euclid said, but whether what he said is true. 


Here is Raleigh’s life-long creed of the business of a university, fought 
for in Liverpool, in Glasgow, and in Oxford, and exemplified with such 
careless magnanimity in his own practice. I should say that University 
College, London, had a good deal more to do with it than Cambridge, 
which must have seemed to him, with its tutorial anxieties, in some respects 
a retrogression, a return to school. As late as 1917 he remembered 
University College as “‘ a place of delight,” because he found there “ the 
delights of freedom”’: 
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Outside the classrooms I remember the passages, which resembled the cellars of 
an unsuccessful sculptor, the library, where I first read Romeo and fuliet, and the 
refectory, where we discussed human life in most, if not in all, of its aspects. In 
the neighbourhood of the college there was the classic severity of Gower Street, 
and, for those who preferred the richer variety of romance, there was always the 
Tottenham Court Road. 


Cambridge gave him other things: a community to live with, and a 
haunted place to dream in. He read to the “‘ Owls ” on Romeo and Fuliet 
(it had been an event, that encounter in University College Library), he 
was an “ Apostle,”’ and President of the Union, acted “‘ Macready’s part ” 
in Money, edited the Cambridge Review, and played golf for Cambridge 
against Oxford. I note one odd thing. He talks much about music in his 
Cambridge letters, and had many musical friends, but from the age of 25 
music is never again mentioned in his correspondence, nor did I ever 
hear him speak of it. But then I had known him for years without suspect- 
ing his addiction to chess-problems. 

He said, at the end of his life, that he would rather have missed 
Cambridge than India. He was there two years, from 24 to 26; it gave 
him horizon, and what he liked to call “‘ the wide world.’”’ He discovered 
missionaries, and concluded that ‘‘ evangelical magic is as harmful as any 
other superstition.” He found that in India, “‘ where you see all the bones 
of the Leviathan,”’ Sidgwick’s well-known treatise on Politics is ‘‘ unreal, 
vaporous, pedantic, pettifogging, and meaningless.” He found out 
Macaulay, and marked with enlightened eyes the effect of Burke upon the 
Eastern mind. It was a lesson he never forgot. “‘ The art of writing,” he 
told his Oxford students, 


cannot be learnt by a close study of Burke’s rhetoric. The flowers and fruits of style 
grow on the tree of character. The attempt to imitate Burke has nevertheless been 
made. One whole nation, the Bengalis, mimic his speech. The effect is exactly 
like what may sometimes be seen in the branches of the trees of an Indian forest— 
the monkeys are behaving in a strange and unnatural manner, a manner that is 
unintelligible until the cause is discovered. A man has passed that way. 


He always meant to write ; the question was, how he should live by it. 
There was a project of living on porridge and scones in a Yorkshire 
cottage on {100 per annum—a kind of Craigenputtock ; and when he 
returned from India, there was a little journalism in London. But he was 
fated to be a Professor, and soon found himself in Manchester, “ this 
exceedingly nasty city,” lecturing ‘‘ in a very picaroon, jolly beggar kind 
of way,” though really almost killed by it. “ For all fair and humane 
influences I might as well be down a sewer.” At Liverpool he was 
happier, though words, once more, “ could not convey an idea of the 
people ” there; even five years later, “‘ commercial Liverpool ”’ was still 
beyond him. These references, duly indexed, and some others to Glasgow, 
will not be much loved in the North ; but they should not be taken too 
seriously. It was in Liverpool and Glasgow that Raleigh learned to know 

and to like business men : he liked them, he said, “‘ because they didn’t 
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fuss,” like dons and authors. But that was on their own ground. On his, 
the shoe creaked, it was another matter, and he saw them only as “ solid 
level-headed Protestants, pounding away at culture.” But he was very 
cheerful in Liverpool, feathering his nest with artists and other “ restful 
things,”’ and from one of them, R. A. M. Stevenson, learning more than 
from any single person he ever met. In Stevenson he found that unpro- 
fessionalism he so much admired and so admirably practised : “it was 
the incomparable charm of R. A. M. Stevenson that his real life began 
where his job ended . . . so he escaped the curse of the actor, preacher, 
the writer, the professor, and remained a private gentleman.” 

Raleigh came to his maturity at Glasgow, where he resumed at 39 his 
study of the Scot, and changed, says Mr. Phillimore, the whole temper 
of the intellectual life of the University. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that his views on Education, on the Dull Student, and on Universities 
as places where young men go to choose, will ever wholly commend them- 
selves to the pedagogic community. The nursing instinct is too strong. 
He had early come to the conclusion that character is formed sooner than 
is commonly supposed, and never saw much reason to alter his conviction 
that ‘‘ a man who cannot take care of himself at 21 is always best drowned.” 
They told me in Liverpool, he says, that it was 

all-important to spend many hours on diminishing the incapacity of dull students. 

I did not contradict them, but I didn’t do it : I wrote a book. No one who under- 

stands the real thing cares twopence about the dull student, except as a man and a 

brother. Drink with him, pray with him ; don’t read with him, except for money. 
His subject troubled him: “ everyone rightly thinks that he can read 
English literature for himself, and that no lecturer is needed.” His 
audiences would not have agreed with him, but his opinion held. “ If lam 
accused on Judgment Day of teaching literature,’ he wrote to me, “ I 
shall plead that I never believed in it and that I maintained a wife and 
children. I don’t know what old Bradley and G. Murray will plead, but I 
long to know.”’ ‘The annual yoking of the poets to the academic curriculum 
was an operation always painful to him, and more painful the more con- 
scientiously it was performed. 

The theories of women tutors about the sequence of classes are beyond finding 
out. They ticket Chaucer as elementary ; Shakespeare, I believe, is advanced. 
The text, in the books they use (which always have notes) comes first ; so it’s 
elementary. All the English poets stand, like bright-harnessed angels, in order 
serviceable, ready to perform their assigned work, and to prepare the virgin’s mind 
for examination. 

This was probably never quite a fair account, but it is near enough the 
awful truth to make a lover of the poets tremble. It is the machine that does 
it : the examination machine of which every college tutor, male or female, 
is perforce a “‘ minder.” Sometimes he breaks out at Universities alto- 
gether : “no sense in them . . . bottled men.” 

He became early disaffected to literary criticism, and though he played it 
so well, thought it a poor game. “ I ought to have written straight—on 
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things. Now I can’t acquire the art.” The eunuch, he is persuaded, was 
the first modern critic. “‘‘ Understandest thou that that thou readest ? ’ said 
Philip. ‘The eunuch was then baptized (they all are) and served him right. 
And the business of literary criticism began.” He came more and more to 
feel that “‘ critical admiration for what another man has written is an 
emotion for spinsters.”’ 

Jerome K. Jerome is in some ways a far decenter writer than Brunetiére 
or Saintsbury or any of the professed critics. He goes and begets a brat for him- 
self, and doesn’t pule about other people’s amours. If I write an autobiography it 
shall be called ‘‘ Confessions of a Pimp.” 


Raleigh is enjoying himself, for he is writing to John Sampson ; but he 
meant most of it ; though if critics live on authors, I cannot quite see 
why it should not be permitted to them to discuss their food. His book on 
“The Habits of the Human Race” was never written “ straight,” but 
most of it was published for all that, having inserted itself obliquely while 
he wrote of other things. Life slips in easily when the theme is 
Shakespeare or Johnson or Robert Burns; and there was the Epic of 
England to come. He had his say, after all. 

He was often called “ flippant,” and no reader of these letters need be 
told why. Church, and State, and the Education bogey he tested by the 
same rules as one applies to daily things. His letter On an Old Friend who 
thought of taking Orders will offend some readers, though none, perhaps, 
who is capable of reading Shakespeare ; but if they call it “ flippant,” we 
have a right to see their bumps. 

Tell P. I don’t mind his being systematic, but I’m damned if I could know him 
after he takes orders. I have forgiven orders to the young and foolish before now 
(though of course to take orders advertises that you don’t want your friends to say 
what you think in their presence). Tell P. he’s not a religious man. This I know, 
it’s not an opinion. Tell him to come (not go) to Hell, along with a set of decent 
coves. Tell him not to go blacklegging it along with the spiritual police. 

I won’t see P. after he takes orders. I’m willing enough, but I couldn’t. You can’t 
help a gentleman who’s found salvation. And by God, he can’t help you. But I 
should like to dine with him before we part for this world and the next. . . . 

I’m told there’s a funny little separate Hell for those who take orders for wrong 
reasons. It’s not a tragic Hell (as the clergy suppose), it’s a comic little Hell where 
everyone to all eternity makes jokes that don’t come off. 


This may be all a very lamentable mistake, but it answers uncommonly 
to his own definition of Humour: “ thinking in fun while feeling in 
earnest.” In real life, when Raleigh’s gipsyisms perturbed his company, 
it was as often as not a matter of pace. I have seen so many of those four- 
wheeled vehicles toiling in vain after his go-cart. He loved fun and 
banter, and hated explaining, but there is little in these letters that has 
not experience behind it. I] am reminded of a story of Cowper’s which he 
liked. “‘ I remember,” says Cowper, ‘“‘ that Samuel Cox the counsel, 
walking by the sea-side as if absorbed in deep contemplation, was ques- 
tioned about what he was musing on. He replied : ‘I was wondering 
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that such an almost infinite and unwieldly element should produce a 
sprat.’”’ The observation, he would say, might serve as a parable to explain 
Cowper’s humour, and, I would add, his own fun. “ His sprats were 
the harvest of the deep.” 

Raleigh called himself a Scot, but was of mixed blood—Scots, Irish, 
and English. The mixture gave him, he claimed, a certain detachment 
and authority when he discussed, as he loved to do, the inhabitants of these 
islands, and especially the central fact of the English character. His 
astonishing letter on the Scottish nation, written in his first months at 
Glasgow, might so easily escape attention in this country, and is so little 
likely to be proclaimed in the country to which it refers, that I feel it my 
duty, however wounded by its darts, to quote it here : 

I see you don’t know the Scots. They are a superstitious, loyal, useful, jealous, 
impossible people. Along course of their own theology has hopelessly perverted their 
attitude. I know Scots who are modest—modest towards men; I don’t know a single 
Scot who is modest on behalf of man. They have the name of philosophy, but there is 
more philosophy in a Berkshire peasant than in all their professors. If they succeed 
—and they are always struggling and asserting themselves—it is a great thing ; if 
they fail, so do heroes, and it is still a great thing. Rhetoric has poxed them to the 
bone. They will die with courage in the last ditch, but it must be the last—a 
remarkable ditch. Merely to die in a ditch is beyond them. . . . It is impossible 
not to esteem them, and they are the best friends—if you have fish to fry. If you 
are doing nothing in particular, they leave you, for they must be getting on. Since 
I lived in Scotland I can’t think of Charles Lamb without the tears coming to my 
eyes—tears like those that are wept by an overwrought spirit who dreams of rest. 
To have no particular object in life, but to take it as it comes—you will find this in 
China, in India, in France, in England ; I have not found it in Scotland. .. . 

They will ruin me, for although they are ready to believe in aggressive eccen- 
tricity (as of a prophet) they will have nothing to say to idle whim. A gospel is your 
passport in Scotland. 


There is more truth in this account than is comfortable, but a Scot, I hope, 
can stand the truth. It should be read along with his later study in the 
Essay on Burns. Lord Charles Beresford, as one of these letters discloses, 
took Raleigh for an Irishman, characteristically thanking God for it, and 
a merry conspiracy has been started to uphold Lord Charles, and explain 
Raleigh by Ireland. He was certainly attracted to the Irish, and would 
even defend their habits. “ I always liked the Irish best.” “ I am awfully 
comfortable among them. Ireland is a perfect nest for all that is most 
profoundly unsatisfactory in my temper and character. So I love the Irish.” 
Their lack of worldly success he explained to their credit. ‘‘ I don’t see how 
Ireland can ever be prosperous, it is too human.” In the war he still 
thought kindly of them. ‘“‘ Lucie says all the Irish are knaves. I think 
(being old and tolerant) that they are luxuries ; and like other luxuries are 
sometimes more useful than necessaries.” Can the speculative genea- 
logists be right ? ‘To Mr. Phillimore the picture presented by these letters 
is the gradual disengaging of an inner Irishman from a shell of Scottish 
inhibitions. “‘ You could not see his grey eye or hear his talk without 
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speculating on an equation Raleigh=Rahilly at some point in his ancestry. 
The wit that was, as he liked to assert, “another method of thinking,” 
the fancy that abounded in grotesque drollery of imagery, the humour that 
in him conditioned such deep and sympathetic insight into character and 
moods : these were Irish traits. So was the uproarious fooling, the ridicule 
of pose and importance. . . . He got more Irish as he grew older.” His 
family was of Kircudbrightshire, which gives these guesses a more en- 
gaging likelihood, and on the heels of Mr. Phillimore’s conjecture comes a 
letter from a cousin to say that in their common grandfather’s Family 
Bible it is recorded that they came from Ireland. So, it is also recorded, 
did Christianity. It would have amused Raleigh, this research. 

The time has perhaps hardly come to ask what his place will be among the 
men of letters of his day, and where he stands among the critics ; but Oxford 
is already encouraging answers to the question. The place of Sir Walter 
Raleigh among Literary Critics has just been announced as the subject of a 
University Prize Essay. It is impossible to predict what the judgment of the 
youngsters will be ; but if they compare him, as they are not unlikely to do, 
with Matthew.Arnold, the results should be interesting. Raleigh’s essay 
on Arnold as a critic is one of his best performances, and stands out from 
the rest of his critical work by a bitterness of tone which surprised himself. 
“An odd thing happened to it. It came out much more hostile than I 
intended or knew I thought.” It is an essay on the weaknesses of the cos- 
mopolitan spirit when applied to nations and their literature ; it is, in other 
words, “‘ an essay on the cultured Jew.” His occupation just before with 
the writings of such an Englishman in grain as the first Lord Halifax 
(“ the delight to find John Bull a wit !””) may account, perhaps, for some 
of the hostility and some of the surprise. Arnold had a wider grasp of 
literature than Raleigh, but a smaller grasp of life, and they aim at 
different marks. Raleigh’s game is always the Man rather than the Book, 
and he hunts him with the perceptions of a woodman. Arnold never 
hunts, or hardly ever. He fires at ascertained ranges, like a Bisley shot. 

There is an unpublished letter of Raleigh’s written in 1908 to the 
Clarendon Press when he was thinking of his Halifax, which gives, with 
some raciness, his later creed. 

From his [Lord Halifax’s] time to the time of his grandson, Chesterfield, cold- 
drawn truth was obtainable at the English tap. Then Romance was turned on 
again, and everything became luscious and exalted. Halifax no doubt was then 
thought low ; but there’s no affection among the Romantics like the affection of the 
Advice to a Daughter. Shelley was fond of no one; Keats loved a Cockney minx ; 
Wordsworth viewed with éye serene the very pulse of a machine. Halifax was 
simply fond of his daughter, and anxious to help her in a difficult world. 


This is a far cry from his first tastes in literature, as these Letters show ; 
and the gradual change of these tastes and the formation of his settled literary 
judgment await, no doubt, the thesis-writers of the future. It isa movement, 
slow at first and casual, but then made in a bound, from Romanticism 
to the Fact: from the haggard swooning art of the Romantics to the cooler 
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methods of another day: from the Romantic view of life to Samuel 
Johnson’s. He was, at 20, one of the first of the Browningites, deserted 
Browning at 27 (“ fubsy old Browning”’) for Rossetti and his diviner 
sister, and never took to him again. “‘ I don’t really care for Browning,” 
he writes in 1905, ‘“‘ I think it ‘ homely ’ (as the Americans say) to keep on 
talking so much about the soul.” Burns, Keats, Shelley, are his gods for a 
time, and he becomes a Meredithian (but only for his verse). As to Pope, 
he cannot, in 1889, conceive ‘“‘ how a definition of poetry that is not a much 
better definition of almost anything else could be invented to include his 
works.” In 1890 he is revelling in Chaucer (“‘ when one has read him for a 
few weeks one cares for little else ’’), and is “‘ a swell on W.S.’s Sonnets 
from long poring.” He has found out the Elizabethans, and draws, 
characteristically, a perverted worldly pleasure even from Stubbes the 
Puritan’s Anatomy of Abuses. ‘‘ Every fresh abuse—such as May-games, 
Morris Dances, nights in the woods—makes one’s mouth water.” He 
studies Milton, and hopes, with some warrant, that his book on that — 
poet may have “ended the career of the pietistic old gentleman of 
scholarly habits who wrote works good for Sunday afternoon reading, and 
restored the blazing and acrid visionary.’’ He seems never at any time to 
have liked Thackeray, or Meredith either, except in his poems, or the 
melioristic George Eliot. He wished instead for ‘“ a’ Trollope movement 
—it would be so healthy.”” Wordsworth steadied him, but never became 
a part of his mind as Shakespeare did. He was conscious of Shakespeare’s 
eye on him while he was writing; “I don’t want to write anything 
that William Himself would have thought rot’; but he did not care in 
the least what Wordsworth thought of his Wordsworth. 

I take it to have been about the year 1g02 or 1903 that the Romanticism 
of the nineteenth century began noticeably to gibber as he looked at it, 
and I ascribe at any rate the decisiveness of the change to his discovery 
of Samuel Johnson. It was a late discovery, as he subsequently lamented ; 
for Macaulay and the Romantics had deceived him about the Doctor: 

You are lucky to find Johnson out before you are old, or indeed at all [he wrote 
in 1918]. God help me, I had to lecture on him before I knew him, and poked fun 
at him all the time, at second hand. . . . I can’t remember how I escaped. I think 
I came across remarks like that on Tom Thumb, and realised that it didn’t fit. . . . 
Now I think I like him best. Nothing is too good to say about him. The things he 
hasn’t got don’t matter. 

‘The magnitude of this change may be estimated by comparing what he says 
of The Rambler in his English Novel of 1894 and in his 1907 Leslie Stephen 
lecture. He first strongly suspected, I fancy, that all was not well with the 
Romantic case or at any rate with Romantic criticism, when he discovered 
what it had thrown aside: Johnson’s Essay on Shakespeare, for example, 
which he was recommending to his classes, in terms apparently extrava- 
gant, about the year 1901. By 1904, when he moved to Oxford, he was busy 
with a course of lectures on the Romanticism of the Nineteenth Century— 
“ the purpose mainly anti-Romantic ”—which was to contain his creed, up 
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to date. It was ‘“‘ the Classic creed, with trimmings,” and at this trial of 
the Romantics only Wordsworth was acquitted. Two years later the great 
Moralist has become a standing test, and a public lecture of the time is 
dismissed from commendation as in its style “‘ almost dangerously unlike 
the writing or speech of Samuel Johnson.” In 1907 he was lecturing on 
Johnson at Cambridge, and in 1908 appeared his Fohnson on Shakespeare. 
As a work of piety I’ve collected all the best of the old man’s notes on Shake- 
speare. . . . [loveit: hardly any one else will. . . . I felt bound to do something 
about Johnson. People can’t understand that one should love him. . . . Boswell’s 
not quite guiltless. His aloofness has made Johnson a curiosity. No critic speaks 
of him as a friend. It’s monstrous. 


His Szx Essays, two years later, summed up his Johnsonian message to the 
age, and more than any other single book inaugurated the present triumph 
of Johnson, and the revaluation, now proceeding, of the eighteenth century. 
Whether he would have relished some recent excesses of the cult— 
Johnson services in St. Clement Danes, and the almost Stratfordian 
veneration for his relics, may be confidently doubted. ‘‘ How much better 
London is now that people walk about the streets to look at them... . 
What does it matter where Dr. Johnson lived ? ” 
There were rebels, of course, and there are rebels, noble rebels, still : 


R. Bridges says he [Johnson] was a one-eyed man. But then so many of the two- 
eyed men, like - and and Ruskin, though they enjoy the use of a fine 
rolling orb for romantic or poetic purposes, in addition to the little pig eye that we 
all use at home,—so many of them, I say, are martyrs to miasma. With old Johnson 
you get away from medicine bottles, and fans, and mew-cat artificial voices, and 
spiritual affinities. And the little pig-eye does wonderful work. It’s a pity that so 
many of the two-eyed men are minxes. 


The truth is that Raleigh could not help feeling, as he reached middle life, 
that the Romantics, and Romanticism, were just a little silly. W. Morris 
was “‘ just a little silly,” and,“ everyone who writes about him is just a 
little silly, too.”’ Shelley goes silly : ““ we have a great many silly men (like 
Shelley) who could never have kept alive if women had been equally 
silly.” It is the distinction, on the contrary, of Halifax (as of Johnson) 
that he is “‘ never silly,” and he doubts, in 1912, if this age is fit to read him. 

So we see this critic, who despised criticism, and “ never cared for 
literature as such,” walking, always in advance, the main route of the 
younger generation. He was one of the first to make his exit from the 
nineteenth century, and to join hands with its more just and quieter pre- 
decessor in a mode so quickly fashionable that one has doubts sometimes 
if it can be right. “‘ Your creed comes easy to me,” he wrote to Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, when Eminent Victorians appeared, and that symptomatic book 
had no swifter or more understanding or more appreciative reader. He 
seemed always, by his own paths, to have reached the next stile, and to be 
leaning there, as the young wits and adventurers climbed over. It is an 
attitude in which one may leave him, with great content. 
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POPULAR BALLADS AND SONGS-—I 


(Chiefly Scottish) 
With some examples of the Music 


By JEFFREY MARK 


I 

HE impressive thing about this subject is the vastness of it all— 

the vastness and the terrifying ramifications. It calls to mind 

an occasion when I volunteered to dig and hack out a tree which 

had grown so big that it was starving the flowers all about it in 

the garden. Many trees are cut down, but few are removed altogether. Those 
roots ! It seemed that if the job was to be done at all, the whole garden 
would be up: often I was working away under the garden wall, and more 
than once threatened the very foundations of the house itself. 3 
The whole study of ballad lore is just such another tangle. And the 
trouble is, that in this case, we are not simply trying to clear away a tree 
and its roots—a destructive, and therefore pleasant enough job, in the 
main—but are taking on the ten times more difficult and exasperating 
task of carefully scraping away the earth until the roots are made visible. 
Even when much is thus laid bare, the maze is such that one has to rely 
largely on guesswork as to where this tendril comes from, or where that 
main root leads. The American, Francis James Child, in his English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, attempted the gigantic task of assembling together 
all the various readings of every poem which he considered to come under 
the definition “ popular ballad.”’ This was a life’s work, and many people 
are disposed to regard it as authoritative, and to say that such-and-sucha 
piece is or is not a genuine ballad, according as to whether it is included in 
these volumes or not. But everyone cannot feel quite so complacently about 
the finality of his work ; what one can say, is that it is the most sincere, 
and far and away the most considerable, that has ever been done in this field. 
But to return to the present job. The first thing which one does is to 
put the hands on the hips, look round in a despairing and comprehensive 
way, and then, having vaguely realised the immensity of the task, zhistle. 
Knowing no sort of literary equivalent for this, the next thing is to sort out 
the main mass into two major divisions. Popular poetry is fortunately 
divisible into two such classes, as epic and dramatic respectively. The first 
is exemplified by the group of Scandinavian sagas, and in our own country, 
by some of the relics of Anglo-Saxon poetry which have come down to us ; 
the second is the indiscriminate mass of poetry which we refer to as ballads. 
There is no difficulty about the division, and the dividing line between 
them is fortunately much more distinct than is usually the case with literary 
differentiations. ‘The epic poems differ from the ballads in structure 
and in spirit; the reflective tendencies in the former, the deliberately 
melancholy tone, the descriptions and narratives, the ornamentations and 
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elaborations—all these are absolutely opposed to the dominant ballad 
characteristics, their terseness, the absence of all description or anything in 
the nature of narrative, the abrupt and vividly dramatic representation, and 
their marvellous impersonality. There is no effort to create “‘ atmosphere,” 
as in the older epic poems, but atmosphere seems to exist simply because 
the ballad does. F. B. Gummere, in his book on The Popular Ballad, gives 
us an excellent instance of this. He points out how that, in the Water of 
Wearie’s Well, a definitely eerie feeling is maintained throughout without 
any recognisable attempt in the poem to do so ; there is no suggestive word 
anywhere, no cunning adjective, no deliberately vague phrasing, no effort to 
conjure up any queer mental images : a succession of things simply happens 
at the waterside, and we sense the eerieness of it all. This is compared with 
the description of Grendel’s mere in Beowulf, where the water is so full 
of a definite horror that even the stag, pursued by hounds to its brink, 
would stay there and be torn to pieces by them rather than plunge into it. 

Before leaving epic poetry, some sort of statement showing the connec- 
tion between it and the ballads can be given. One theory suggests that 
the great epics are themselves evolved from an earlier ballad series which 
has since disappeared ; that they are the result of an amalgamation of 
some cycle of popular ballads, selected and put together by professional 
scalds and gleemen. If this be so, the chances certainly are that the work 
of the compiler—who created and chanted his work in the highest places 
in the land—would be preserved, and the originals forgotten. This is 
strengthened by the fact that even in the case of some of the existing 
ballad series, some process similar to this has already been at work. 
G. L. Kittredge (in the introduction to his abridged version of Child’s 
work) and others have pointed out that the Robin Hood cycle shows certain 
epic characteristics. That they existed before as single ballads is certain, 
but in the ballads of the cycle itself there are introductory and interpolated 
descriptions of time, place and character which are quite different from the 
few casual glimpses of general environment we get in the Scottish ballads. 
The compiler (a professional man, probably—whoever he may be) has 
arranged the ballads in a convincing sequence, cut out all the cumulative 
and iterative refrains of the original, and supplied the necessary connecting 
links and descriptions. The familiar first lines from Robin Hood and the 
Monk can be quoted to show this :— 

In somer when the shawes be sheyne, 
And leves be large and long, 
Hit is full mery in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song. 


—or the still more professional beginning to A Gest of Robyn Hode : 
Lythe and listin, gentilmen. 


Whether this theory is feasible or not does not matter a great deal ; 
the most important point to hold on to is that the epics certainly owe much 
to professional musicians and singers. The Scandinavian races existed in 
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comparatively large and organised communities, even if they were organ- 
ised chiefly for seafaring and war. One of the first results of organisation 
is a plague of specialising in all branches. Thus, among the Scandinavian 
races, certain men became singers and gleemen, and devoted themselves 
to the practice of their art, while the remainder simply provided for them 
and listened, but did not usually participate. The Scottish ballads are 
somehow (we feel) the work of small communities, who were not suffici- 
ently organised or wealthy to allow them to pay men to make ballads for 
them—so they had to make them themselves. And everybody lent a hand ! 
Among the indiscriminate mass of ballad literature referred to above, a 
further subdivision into groups is necessary. The first to be noticed is 
that of the broadside, or journalistic ballad. That many of these existed 
before the sixteenth century is unlikely, but they were very common in the 
seventeenth, and became a social scourge in the eighteenth. They were 
at first begun as determined imitations, and were supplied by professional 
purveyors who usually wrote in the four-line ballad stanza, and crammed 
as many of the superficial ballad peculiarities and ‘‘ clichés ” as they could 
into their work. ‘They were then pasted up on alehouse walls, or hawked 
about by pedlars. Izaak Walton describes how, at one time, he found 
himself in a “cleanly room in an honest alehouse . . . with twenty 
ballads stuck about the wall.” A passage in one of the Martin 
Marprelate tracts complains that 
Scarce a cat can look out of a gutter, but out starts a halfpenny chronicler and 
presently a new ballad of a strange sight is indited. 


while Henry Chettle in his Kinde Hartes Dreame gives an account of the 
singing and selling of broadside ballads in Essex—how “‘ one in a squeaking 
treble, the other in an ale-blown base, carrowle out .. adulterous 
ribaudrye.”’ Probably the two best-known of these ballad-makers were 
Tom D’Urfey and Thomas Deloney. These two, besides writing much 
which, one supposes, ought to be called original, also busied themselves 
with many imitations “in the Scottish manner.” Joseph Ritson (in his 
excellent introductory essay, prefixed to his Scotish Songs (2 vols.)— 
London, 1714), is very contemptuous of these Grub Street effusions :— 
. .. though doubtless highly grateful to the refined taste of the times, it is hard to 
say whether wretchedness of poetry, ignorance of Scotish dialect, or nastiness of 
idea, is most evident, or most despicable. 


Below is a stanza of Deloney’s, quoted by Frank Sidgwick (Popular 
Ballads of the Olden Time) as a fair specimen of the milk-and-water stuff 
these fellows turned out : * 
Whereas King Henry ruld this land, 
The second of that name, 
Besides the queene, he dearly loode, 
A fair and comely dame. 


* This censure, it will be understood, applies only to the purely imitative types. The 
broadside ballad later developed along lines peculiarly its own, is often a thing of some 
merit, and only rarely fails to be interesting. 
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The second group to be noticed are those which are usually referred to 
as minstrel ballads. These again are the work of professional men, but 
are quite distinct, on the one hand, from the earlier epic poems, and, on 
the other, from the broadsides discussed in the last paragraph. These 
were most numerous in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and were 
usually abridgments or in some way derived from some Medieval 
Romance. It is this type of ballad that Chaucer so cleverly parodies—or 
rather imitates—in his Sir Thopas. hey are of varying degrees of merit, 
generally of an inferior order, and can quite justly be referred to as 
depraved Romances. The best known, and probably the best of them, are 
those connected with the Arthurian legend, such as The Marriage of Sir 
Gawayn, King Arthur and King Cornwall, and The Boy and the Mantel. 
Some have only a very slight connection with existing literary works, even 
if the link is felt quite certainly to be there. Thus the Shetland ballad of 
King Orfeo is connected with the classical story of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
no doubt through some Romance intermediary, just as the ballad of Lady 
Diamond is somehow derived from a similar story in The Decameron 
(although, as: Kittredge points out, Boccaccio may himself have been 
indebted to some popular tale of a similar nature, then current). Courthope 
(History of English Poetry), always anxious to find a literary origin for all 
popular literature, deliberately connects Fair Annet and Child Waters 
with the famous old story of the patient Griselda because they all deal 
with the meek loyalty of a woman when faced with the deliberate brutality 
of her husband. He similarly connects the Robin Hood series with the 
Arthurian legend on the slight grounds that Robin will not dine until he 
has found some one to pay for his entertainment, just as Arthur will not 
until he has heard of some adventure. 

Among other types of ballad there is the higher sort of literary imitation. 
Familiar examples are at hand in Scott’s Lochinvar, and Kingsley’s Earl 
Haldane’s Daughter. Such poems differ from those of D’Urfey and his 
friends in at least one important respect ; they are written in a spirit of 
admiration for the originals, and not with the idea of exploiting them. 
They are often good and interesting, but only very rarely succeed in catching 
the spirit of the genuine ballad. It seems to have been almost impossible at 
any time for oneman,whether as scald, jongleur, journalist or poet, to compose 
anything which could resemble the ballad work of a community. Whether 
he was dull or facile, shallow or deep feeling, a bad or a clever verse-maker, 
he would at all times be informed by suggestions and insinuations which 
would be quite outside the composite intelligence of a community. There 
would be subtleties in his expressions, refinings and modifications, success- 
ions of images crowding through his brain which might make for good 
poetry in the resultant, but which would be quite different from the 
narrow vision, the single rude fact and its vivid representation in the 
ballad. 

Another kind of ballad, which ought at least to be mentioned, gained 
prominence in the Germany of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
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centuries. Beginning with the ballads of Goethe, Schiller and others 
written in imitation of popular models, it was strengthened by the musical 
settings of Schubert, Carl Loewe, Robert Franz and later Schumann, 
Brahms and Wolf. At present this type is dragging itself along to a lin- 
gering and miserable death (we hope) in our own and other countries. 

This brings us to a consideration of the genuine popular ballads them- 
selves—to that wonderful and fitfully inspiring group of poems, the bulk 
of which is contained in Child’s five volumes. This is a marvellous 
collection of some 300 poems, each with all the known variants from 
various sources (MSS., oral and otherwise), and prefixed by a discussion 
in each case pointing out other variations and modifications in the story 
as they exist in other countries of Europe and elsewhere. Child’s original 
volumes were published in Boston [Mass.] between 1882 and 1894, but 
in 1904, an abridged edition (edited by Helen C. Sargent and G. L. 
Kittredge) containing at least one reading of each poem, was published in 
the ‘“‘ Cambridge Edition of the Poets” series. This was reprinted in 
1905, and again in 1922, and is usually, and conveniently, referred to as 
“the small Child.” 

It is a strange thing that verse-versions of the same story should be 
preserved by oral tradition in different countries and in different languages; 
that fishermen of the Faroe Islands of less than a hundred years ago should 
be discovered singing songs about Sigurd ; that a peasant of these islands 
in the last century (if scarcely in this) should be heard singing or reciting 
a poem which is very nearly the same as one extant in a manuscript, say 
of the seventeenth century ; that Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, in his researches in the 
Appalachian Mountains of North America actually within the last ten years, 
should have heard sung by descendants of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century British settlers there, versions of these ballads very closely re- 
sembling the traditional English ones.* The Germanic group of ballads, 


* The late Mr. Sharp’s MS. collection, to which through his kindness I had access, has 
an important bearing on the subject of this essay, which only considerations of space 
prevent me from going into. It consists (as the result of transcriptions from actual singing 
during the years 1916, ’17 and 718) of about 1,700 tunes and over 1,000 sets of words. 
There are some 500 different ballads and songs actually concerned, the excess figures 
being made up by variants of both words and music (in some cases up to the number of 
30 or 40). Not only do we get versions of such well-known songs as “‘ Polly Oliver ” and 
‘“‘ Barbara Allen ” (37 tune variants and 6 sets of words for the latter), but also variant 
versions for over 50 ballads in Child’s collection (with the corresponding tunes) as well 
as some others which Child either did not know about, or did not think fit to include. 
The collection has the supreme merit of being a faithful and non-apologising transcription. 
Although neither the word sets nor the tunes are as good throughout as those we have already 
in England, they are obviously of considerable importance ; to what extent they will 
influence existing theories and conclusions (more particularly on the musical side) has 
yet to be determined. Some are already published as below :— 

*“* English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians.” [Putnams, The Knickerbocker 

Press, 55 ballads, 67 songs (325 tunes, 122 sets of words).] 

‘““ Folk-Songs from the Appalachian Mountains.” [2 vols.—5s. each. Novello—with 

accompaniment for piano.]} 
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as a whole, is common to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, the Faroe 
Islands, Scotland, England, the Netherlands and Germany. Among the 
many explanations for this, the most obvious is that, in the course of 
international relationships, we have borrowed indiscriminately from one 
another until there is a general dissemination of ballad material. Andrew 
Lang suggesied that it was possible for spontaneous and independent 
‘versions of the same story to spring up in different places ; thus it has 
been held that the stories of Tristan and Isolde, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Pyramus and Thisbe are the same because they all have “ hindrance to 
true love’ as the chief motive. Both these explanations are inadequate, 
and another theory—attractive at any rate—suggests that each country 
simply elaborated from a common European or Aryan fund of popular 
tradition established before the spread of the nations ; suggesting the 
possibility that the original ballad material could be arrived at by a colla- 
tion of all the European variants, just as the philologists have been able to 
reconstruct a (hypothetical) primitive Aryan speech from a simultaneous 
consideration of all the Teutonic and Latin languages. 


II 


As to how the ballads were actually composed, there are two main 
theories. Courthope, the German Schlegel, J. H. Millar (Literary History 
of Scotland), and, to a certain extent, Andrew Lang, have held that the 
minstrel—or, at any rate, some professional man—must ultimately be 
responsible. Courthope’s efforts to associate particular ballads with some 
minstrel or literary origin will be referred to occasionally throughout 
this essay. His contentions are summarised, in his own words, as below : 

What the people contributed to the making of the ballads was no more than the 
taste and sentiment which characterise them. They preserved them, it is true, in 
their memories after they had been composed, but the matter not less than the form 
of the poem was, as a rule, furnished exclusively by the minstrel, who adapted the 

ancient traditions of an art, originally intended to please a tribal chieftain, or a 

feudal lord, to the temper of a popular audience. [History of English Poetry. 

Vol. 1. Chapter XI.] 


Schlegel similarly maintained that even if the people provided the bricks 
for the ballad structures, it was still left for the architects to construct. 
The other view, which has been hinted at already, holds that a group, 
or groups, of people were in some way responsible. This is a dangerously 
picturesque explanation, but, after any sort of sympathetic reading, it is 
the only reasonable one. There are many subtle differences in detail and 
intensity of conviction among the supporters of this theory, ranging from 
the characteristically Meredithian “ballads . . . grow like mushrooms 
from a scuffle of feet on grass overnight ”’ to the mysterious and ponderous 
significance of Grimm’s “ das Volk dichtet !”’, but Herder, Goethe, Jakob 
and Wilhelm Grimm, the Dane Gruntvig as well as Child, Kittredge, 
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Sidgwick, Gummere and Sharp are all numbered amongst them. This 
theory, to outline its chief points, requires in the individuals of the com- 
posing groups an “‘ almost inconceivable uniformity in the type ’’—a race 
of men and women of no intellectual complexities, with a consequently — 
dramatic—if limited—vision which, under the influence of a group stimulus 
(in the modern psychological sense of the phrase), would result in a uni-_ 
form and impersonal expression. Such people, in fact,as (we imagine) would 
be likely to exist in the small isolated pastoral communities of the Scotland 
and North England of, say, the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. — 
The other necessary thing is some sort of striking occurrence to make them 
gather together under the stress of some common emotion. Such an event 
was no doubt often provided during their ordinary round of duties, but - 
the Border peoples were also in direct contact with fresh and moving 
incidents during the numerous forays and feuds of the Faas, Armstrongs, — 
Bewicks, Graemes and other Border families. These small groups of 
people, according to the success or failure of their arms, were being con- 
tinually left in states of alternating prosperity and desolation, and, in the 
between periods, would be likely to compose—joyfully or mournfully— 
on the event. The actual scene itself may now be called up. The partici- 
pants themselves (remarkably homogeneous by virtue of their isolation, 
their habits of close inter-marriage, the similarity of their tasks and the 
long monotony and hardship of their lives; undemonstrative in the 
ordinary way, but, when roused, capable of a deep and passionate expres- 
sion of their feelings), casually brought together, perhaps, in jubilant or 
desolate mood and actuated by a single emotional impulse of common 
success or failure, begin to reconstruct the recent occurrences by dancing, 
song and gesture. There will be one or more amongst them who are more 
impressionable and who have more skill in words than the rest ; to them 
is entrusted the narrative, and it is through them, as a sort of medium, 
that—to use Grimm’s phrase—The People Speak. The function of the 
main body is (unconsciously) to keep up the “ group ” excitement, to act 
or dance in gesture the chief events in the narrative, and to sing the refrain 
provided for them (usually, but not necessarily at the end of the stanza). 
Such an explanation accounts for the existence of many features in the 
ballads, which the other theory leaves quite untouched. The effort to 
bring the crowd into the actual singing determined the form into which 
many of the ballads are cast. It resulted in the question and answer type 
in which the narrator questions or asserts and the crowd simply replies, 
or repeats—as nearly as possible in his own words ; in the simple refrain 
type, in which the same burden is sung by the crowd at certain fixed 
points along the rhythm of the stanza, thus acting as a sort of periodic 
group comment on the situation ; in the “ incremental” refrain type in 
which the crowd seize upon the significant point in each new stanza as 
the narrator delivers it, and by slightly altering their refrain so as to incor- 
porate the new feature, are thus able to make their part a cumulative 
emphasis of the main points in the narrative. 
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It also allows of an explanation for a puzzling point recently brought up 
by an American, Mr. G. H. Gerould (in a tract called ‘‘ The Making of 
Ballads ’’?) as to why so many different but equally good versions of the 
same ballad should be existent in some cases. The other theory postulates 
some definite person as the author of the finest version of the ballad, and 
conveniently arranges all the variants in an order of descending merit as a 
series of continually degenerating corruptions due to their preservation 
(admittedly) by oral tradition. But it does not explain why, in some cases, 
two, or even three and four, equally good and quite distinct versions of the 
same ballad should be left to us. It may weakly extend itself to admit 
the possibility of three or four separate authors, each with a selected 
string of corruptions and derivatives hanging from his tail, but it cannot 
satisfy us on this point as does the communal origin theory which invites 
the possibility that different groups were composing on the same event 
at the same time, or that a group could be practising (and thus modifying) 
a version which had been immediately transmitted to them from another 
group. 

One of the best examples of the simple refrain type is the ballad 
usually referred to as The Twa Sisters o’ Binnorie. Among the twenty-one 
variants given by Child, the majority are composed in four-line stanzas 
with the second and fourth lines the same throughout. In this simple 
type, the words of the refrain are of no importance ; they have little or no 
bearing on the story, and are obviously interpolated simply to give the 
crowd a look-in. This is shown to be so in this case, because in all the 
variants, the narrator’s material is very much the same, whereas the 
refrain varies from “‘ With a hie downe, downe a downe a ”’ or “‘ Binnorie, 


O Binnorie. . . . By the bonnie mill dams of Binnorie ”’ to “‘ Hoch hey ! 
my Nannie O. ... And the swan swims bonnie O” and the more 
familiar 

Edinburgh, Edinburgh . . . Stirling for aye, 


Bonny Saint Johnson stands upon ‘Tay. 


The first verse of still another version, fitted to an attractive Aeolian tune 
given by Child as obtained from one of his pupils, Mr. T. Lugten, of 
Kelso, is given below. This tune is also noted (with a few quite incidental 
differences) as belonging to this ballad in Bruce and Stokoe’s Northumbrian 
Miunstrelsy (The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne—1882). 


ee Me ia isles oc Dinnocie.. 


eS es oo os 


Slane Slee SS Sea Se aS 


oot: cama Yright to view them a By the boraieforaizaill darns o‘Norbam. 
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One of the simplest and best examples of a ballad with an incremental 
refrain is that of Lord Rendal. Here again there are many versions as 
well as a number of derivatives familiar in various parts of England, but - 
that given by Scott in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1803) is short 
and convenient to refer to. [Ex. 2] below gives the first verse of this fitted 
to a fine Mixo-Lydian tune (one of 16 variants) obtained by Mr. Sharp 
from the Appalachians. [They are thus forced together simply as a matter 
of convenience from the point of view of this essay ; the tune, of course, 
belongs to the set of words noted with it.] The ballad tells how Lord 
Rendal was poisoned by his “ true-love,” in five stanzas of dialogue be- 
tween himself and his mother. In the second verse, the mother asks where 
he got his dinner. He replies (in the place of the “‘ I’ve been to the wild 
wood ”’ of below) “‘ I din’d wi’ my true love.” The first line of his refrain - 
is similarly altered in each stanza, but the last two remain constant through- 
out. In the third verse, when asked what he had to dinner, he replies 
(in his first line) ‘‘ I got eels boil’d in broo ” (broth) ; in the fourth verse, 
his response to an enquiry about his ‘“‘ bluidhounds”’ is—‘‘ ‘They swell’d 
and they died,” while in the fifth, in reply to his mother’s fearful guess, 
he answers “‘ Oh, yes, I am poisoned.” This ballad is peculiar in that the 
part of the mother, as questioner, is also in the form of an incremental 
refrain. The first sentence only (‘‘ O where hae you been to,” below) is 
changed with each stanza ; ‘‘ Lord Rendal my son,” and ‘“‘ my handsome 
young man ”’ are invariable ; the first part of the second line is always 
(as below) a repetition of the new phrase. The ballad thus simultaneously 
employs two of the principles referred to above (the question and answer 
principle and that of the incremental refrain) in their simplest form, and, 
by virtue of this double refrain system, was no doubt practised by two 
bodies of people alone—without the assistance of our (hypothetical) 


narrator. 
( Ex.2.) Ler Rendal my-Son. i 


o> 


= See 


"Oh where tae ye been ty, Lord Re ay sore. Oh where hae ye been to my 


GS gp ee 


handsonte ¢ young man? Lie been to the wild whod Mither make my bed soon, For Lin’ 


later gee ae ee eee ee j 


weary wt’ hurtin’ an’ fain wad lie doon.” 


Another ballad which includes certain question and answer features as 
well as two distinct refrains which occur at intervals of several stanzas 
at certain similar points in the narrative (another favourite device) is that 
known as The Bonnie Banks o’ Fordie. The tune and first verse below are 
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given by G. R. Kinloch (Ancient Scottish Ballads—1827) as belonging to 
the “ Duke of Perth’s three daughters,’ which is simply another variant 
of the ballad under discussion. Curiously enough, it is almost identical 
with that assigned by Child to The Battle of Otterburn, and will be dis- 
cussed later in connection with this. 


The Duke of Porth had thee daughters Lisbeth, Margaret @/fairAnnie, A 


S rae - 

= 5 aaa woe za aes oat SS 
aan one ree SSS | SS toscana H 
po — PES GUS “28 Ss 


te ee 
BERLE 6 A SED ESI | 


Lisbelhs to~ the  greetwud: gare, B pu’ fhe rose and. the 2 fair—lihe 


Among the ballads built up on the simple question and answer principle, 
one of the finest is that of The Twa Brothers, while the famous ballad of 
Edward (familiar to many through Carl Loewe’s setting) is an advanced 
type, but still belongs to this class. 

In many cases, however, the ballads cannot be definitely classified in 
any category. Some there are in which communal characteristics are 
largely incidental, and as such are developments or derivations from these 
main principles. Others again, such as Lord Rendal and Fordie described 
above, show characteristics belonging to two or three of the simpler types. 
These miacd examples (and some are very fine) are probably of later date 
than those which adhere consistently throughout to a single guiding prin- 
ciple, and were possibly composed in some community whose members, by 
long tradition and constant practice, had so familiarised themselves with the 
general principles of ballad construction that they were able to dispense 
with them as a basis for composition, and simply used them incidentally. 
In this way, however, the original methods and principles degenerated 
into commonplaces which came to be used during a pause in the driving 
inspiration of some more advanced type. Not only were these habits of 
refrain and repetition vaguely recalled, and as vaguely applied, but words, 
phrases, stanzas and sometimes whole passages became standardised and 
were incorporated in ballads of quite different pretentions. Courthope was 
thus able to say that the minstrels continued to use, from age to age, 
stereotyped modes of diction ‘ no less artificial than the stilted phrase- 
ology of literary poetry criticised by Wordsworth.” This is an exaggeration, _ 
for the entirely haphazard use of some conventionalised word, phrase or 
stanza in the one case cannot justly be compared with the consistently 
maintained artificial style in the other, but the reason for the statement 
will be apparent when we remember how often in the ballads a “‘ wee pen- 
knife’? was used by a false knight, or outraged lady ; how often the. 
familiar contrast in this stanza from Sir Patrick Spens occurs in other 
ballads : 


4M 
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The first line that Sir Patrick red, 
A loud lauch lauched he ; 

The next line that Sir Patrick red, 
The teir blinded his ee. 


—how that if there are (suddenly—and often for no reason at all) “ four 
and twenty ladies playing at the ba’,” one of them is sure to be “‘ the flower 
amang them a’ ”’ ; how that if any lady decides to “‘ kilt her green kirtle a 
little aboon her knee,” she is also certain, some time afterwards, to “‘ braid 
her yellow hair a little aboon her bree ” (although she may do these things 
in the reverse order). The following stanza is a very favourite one, and 
(except for the necessary change of names) appears—the same almost 
word for word—in The Douglas Tragedy, Lord Lovell, and Prince Robert 
as well as in many of the Appalachian variants of these and other ballads : 


Lord Thomas was buried without the Kirk wa’, 
Fair Annet within the quire, 

And o’ the one there grew a birk, 
The other a bonny brier. [Lord Lovell.] 


One of the things which prevents any sort of general belief in the 
communal dance-origin of the ballads is its vagueness in theory and in 
application ; indeed the whole thing is largely a matter of faith and feeling. 
The explanation is one which the Englishman, in particular, instinctively 
mistrusts, accustomed as he is to similar theories set forth by misguided 
folk -lore enthusiasts who are ready to jump to any sort of conclusions as 
long as they are sufficiently picturesque. He may even admit that the most 
striking ballad characteristics—their terseness, their vividness, their “ begin- 
ning at the fifth act of the play” (Gray), and, above all, their curious 
impersonality, are somehow suggestive of a group of men rather than any 
conceivable individual, as “ the author.”’ But as soon as the picture of the 
singing, dancing crowd is brought before him, he not only thinks com- 
position impossible under such conditions, but he doubts whether any 
reasonable set of people could ever be brought together to make such asses 
of themselves in front of one another. He is asked to imagine a community 
of people whose strongest impulses, in certain circumstances, are so funda- — 
mentally similar that they will not feel (individually) self-conscious when 
they are expressed, because the emotion, however intense, is still common 
to the group. I would ask such a man to try and remember, even in this, 
the twentieth century, if he has not, at some time of his life, come across 
some isolated and self-centred group of people whose conformity to some 
general type has not struck him as remarkable ; if he has never been, for 
however short a time, amongst some lonely community of fisher-folk, and 
has not been made aware of the existence of some curious bond which 
holds them together and away from him ; if their sparing use of words, 
especially at work, and the way in which they seem instinctively to under- 
stand one another and what is required without any mutual explanations, 
have not seemed to him rather uncanny. Let him think of such a group, 
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and then try to throw his mind back and back into the past, with more 
““ complexes”? removed at each generation. Let him think of children 
playing their dancing-games ! Has he ever been caught away by the 
expression on their faces as they play ? How elated, how far-off and how 
absolutely free from any trace of self-consciousness ! Has he ever been 
watching when, quite naturally, some small girl introduces a variety 
(however trite) in the rhyme, and has seen how easily the others take it up, 
as if it had come from nowhere ? Let him deny, if he can, that there is any 
difference, except in interest and artistic value, between the ballad of 
Lord Rendal described above, and the children’s “‘ Here we come gathering 
nuts-in-may,”’ or that this similarity is not satisfactorily explained by 
assuming that they were both invented and practised in the same way. 
If he is still unconvinced (and is not too old) let him think of a time when 
he himself was one of a group of men who, albeit for a short time only, 
were nevertheless as homogeneous in feeling and general aspiration as any 
group of twentieth-century Englishmen is ever likely to be ; when, as a 
soldier, bound to his fellows by a common purpose, a common mode of 
living and freed, for the moment, from the material complexities of exis- 
tence, he was able to sing with the rest—and without any suggestion of 
self-consciousness (still less of a blush)—songs which were much simpler 
in form and certainly much less edifying in content than even the most 
primitive of the ballads ; songs in which the refrains ranged in intellectual 
complexity from “ I saw them, I saw them!”’ or “ Rolling Home ”’ to 
* Skiboo ! Skiboo !!” and “‘ Moralta-moray,”’ and in which variety was 
obtained in the stanzas, as in the case of “‘ Here’s to the good old Beer,” 
by the simple method of changing two rhyming words in each, or in which 
the form of the song was simply that of one long, cumulative refrain as in 
“One man went to mow ” or “‘ The animals came in two by two.” 
Fortunately also, the theory, which, so far, has simply been arrived at 
from suggestive internal indications, is directly supported by a certain 
amount of historical evidence. Thus Ritson quotes from Caxton’s 
Chronicle the following entry after the Battle of Bannockburn (1314) :— 
Wherfor the Scottes said in reprove and despite of Kyng Edward . . . and also. 
for he was disconfited at Bannokesborne, therefor maydens maden a song ther of it 
in that contre of Kyng Edward of England, and in this maner they songe 
Maydens of England, fare may ye morne, 
For tizt have ye lost your lemmans at Bannockesborne. 
With hevealogh. 
What wende the kyng of England 
To have gotten Scotland ? 
With rombylowe. 


Similarly Barbour, writing in the same century and referring to}ajfight 
between John of Soulis, governor of Eskdale and Sir Andrew,;Hercla, 
forbears to “‘ rehers the matter ”’ for, as he says, 
Young wemen, quhen thai will play 
Syng it amang thaim ilke day. 
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The curious tract called The Complaynt of Scotland, printed and published 
at Paris in 1549, and variously assigned to Sir James Inglis, Sir David 
Lyndsay, and one Wedderburn, will be referred to again in this essay, and 
throws some light on the present question. The author, after going out 
into the ‘‘ green holsum fields’ meets with a remarkable company of 
“ scheiphirdis ’’ and their ‘‘ wyvis.” After a “ prolixit orison”’ by the 
principal shepherd on the subject of the universe, they begin to tell in 
turn many “ pleys and stories ” (here follows an interesting list of forty- | 
seven such). They then proceed to sing “‘ sueit melodius sangis of natural 
music of the antiquite . . . a sueit celest armonye . . . in gude accordis 
and reportis of dyapason, prolations and dyatesseron,” among the thirty- 
eight of which some will be referred to later. They then begin to dance, as 
described below : 

I beheld never ane mair dilectable recreatione : for fyrst thai began witht tua 
bekkis and witht a kysse. . . . It was ane celest recreation to behald ther lycht 
lopene, galmouding, stendling, bakuart and forduart, dansand base dansis, 
pavuans, galzardis, turdions, braulis, and branglis, buffons, witht mony uthir 
lycht dancis. . . . 


The whole list of these dances is “‘ over prolixit to be rehersit,”’ but he 
nevertheless gives “‘ as mony as (his) ingyne can put in memorie.”” Among 
the names of the thirty dances which he gives there are two called “‘ Robene 
Hude ” and “ ‘Thom of Lyn ” which shows that these ballads, at any rate, 
were somehow connected with dancing. The scraps of evidence given in 
this paragraph cannot be said to confirm the theory, but they are all 
suggestive and point unmistakably in the same direction. 


(To be continued) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE MYTH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ” 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MeErcurRY) 


IR,—As one of your original subscribers I have no intention of “ deserting 

Mr. Micawber ”’ ; indeed, THE LONDON Mercury is one of the few periodicals we 
take in that escapes “‘ the sack and the label ” (Red Cross Hospital Library), yet every 
now and again I must confess to being “ bored stiff ” with a contribution. 

Thus, when in your April issue, 1922, Mr. Freeman wrote concerning The Myth of 


Robert Louis Stevenson I was moved to make a humble protest which you published in 


your October issue of the same year ; and now again, in your issues of last July and August, 


Mr. E. F. Benson at enormous length—zg pages—belabours this unsubstantial phantom. 
“The Myth ” is dead, the general public does not continue to buy and read Stevenson 


because of the “Myth,” but because he was a great artist. One may admit that the success 
of the Edinburgh edition of his writings, which came out during his lifetime, was in part 
due to the ‘“‘ Myth”; but succeeding editions have followed—Swanston, Pentland, 
Vailima, Tusitala,. Skerryvore—and all, I believe, stand at a premium, though the 
“ Myth,” as I have said, is dead. 

John Bull is too often content with a comfortable, bourgeois standard of excellence, yet 
has wit enough to recognise and acclaim distinction in art of every kind, whether shown by 
a Carpentier, a Lenglen, a Pavlova, a Sargent, a Conrad, or a Stevenson. He realises 
that to attain this distinction immense pains have been taken ; a natural gift has been per- 
fected in part to please himself—and he is grateful. 

Reading and writing apparently with Mr. Benson, as with Dogberry, come by nature. 
Thus he writes of Stevenson’s style—‘‘ At its best, however, this acquired style of 
Stevenson’s is graceful and picturesque ; at its worst it is sheer journalese, pretentious and 
stilted, and it is always his master, not his servant.” 

As a matter of fact Stevenson never wrote “‘ sheer journalese,” but if one wants a speci- 
men of what the present writer would regard as “ sheer journalese,”’ take this sentence 
from the conclusion of Mr. Benson’s paper : 

“Too slavish an observance of the principle De mortuis nil nist bonum will spoil an 
otherwise valuable biography, but De mortuis nil nisi bunkum is infinitely more pernicious 


to just portraiture.” —Yours, etc. ““ \ BoRDER STEVENSONIAN.”’ 


“'THE CONVERSATIONS OF JONSON AND DRUMMOND ” 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MeRcuRY) 
IR,—Mr. Stainer’s book, The Conversations of Jonson and Drummond, reviewed in your 
March issue, is not published by the Oxford University Press, but by Mr. Basil 
Blackwell.—Yours, etc. R. W. CHAPMAN. 
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A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA 


QUEENSLAND, 
Christmas, 1925. 


AM all for publication of Australian work by Australian Houses. There are 
few of them with any substantial claim to the name of publishers. Most of them 
are mere printeries, or distributing shops. Those few that do seriously undertake 
the whole process of publication ought to be encouraged to do more. 

But it requires bravery in an author to encourage them. The “ consuming ” public 
in Australia is so small by comparison with that of England that an Australian author 
is sorely tempted to reach that larger English reading public by the most direct 
route—and that is, by placing his work with an English House. There is no sound 
reason, in theory, why a book published in Australia should not, given adequate 
advertisement in England, sell freely there. But it does not. For one thing, Australian 
publishers do not advertise in England as English houses do. Furthermore, that 
multitudinous reading public of England, with its routine eye upon the English 
Publishers’ routine advertisements (which appear almost in routine positions in 
English journals) would perhaps overlook the advertisement of an Australian publisher. 

The Australian author is thus placed in a dilemma. On the one hand, he very 
rightly aspires to nurture the local industry of publishing—and he prefers to be on 
the scene of publication, in touch with his publisher. And he wants to make sure 
of reaching his own countrymen first, by publication in Australia. On the other hand, 
he covets the superior prestige of the English publishing house ; and he covets that 
more direct channel to the numerically superior audience of England—yes, and of 
Scotland and Ireland too ; and of Wales also. 

Nettie Palmer has written a prolegomena to Australian literature—and an 
arresting one. But she was tossed by no such dilemma as to publication. Her little 
book was a prize essay invited by the Melbourne publishing House of Lothian. It 
may be that she would not have written it had not the House of Lothian furnished, 
not the prize, but the idea. Anyhow, in the circumstances it was bound to be pub- 
lished in this country. Whilst applauding the enterprise of Messrs. Lothian, I regret 
the Australian origin of this book—for one reason only : that its publicity in England 
is thereby limited. That is the main reason why I write about it for an English journal. 
True enough, it is important that such a résumé of Australian works should be made 
available to Australians directly. But I am not sure it is not even more important 
that it should be well known to Englishmen. 

There is, I believe, a growing interest among Englishmen in Australian literature— 
and especially in its current productions. The English public seems more and more 
disposed to give Australian work a welcome and an appraisement. It is, indeed, 
for that reason that I could wish Mrs. Palmer’s book were easily accessible to English 
readers. If, in England, there were neither interest in Australian work, nor knowledge 
of it, Mrs. Palmer’s introduction to it would be timely. There is ‘good reason to 
suspect that the interest exceeds the knowledge. This outline by Nettie Palmer is 
suggestive enough to stimulate interest. And even within the severe limitations 
imposed by a prize essay, her sketch is far more than an elaborate inventory. 

It is as complete as an inventory. But it deals in evaluations and comparisons. It 
deals in them succinctly, of course: that is inevitable, within the limits laid down. 
I hope I shall fall under no charge of extravagant appreciation when I say that 
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Mrs. Palmer’s monograph reminds me at many points of Stopford Brooke’s Primer 
of English Literature. It has a similar economy, a similar suggestiveness in quotation, 
a similar balance and moderation in its judgments. 

It is the first outline of Australian literature that has been published. There have 
been a couple of anthologies of verse (and not very good ones, either). But there has 
been no critical appreciation, even of verse : still less of general literature. 

Mrs. Palmer has chosen a curious title (or did her publishers impose it ?}— 
Modern Australian Literature. This is pretentious: it makes an implication of a 
literary tradition here that simply does not exist. True, we are heirs to the English 
tradition. But we have used it little. Canada has produced much more—especially 
in verse—fashioned upon Old World models. But Australia early departed from the 
models she inherited. She began with narrative verse that was almost entirely 
characteristic. And, rightly or wrongly, she is growing more and more into a manner 
that is distinctly Australian. But in any case it is less than a hundred years since 
Australia was a dumping-ground for convicts. The phrase Modern Australian Litera- 
ture is at least tautological. It is used here because this sketch touches only the 
literature produced since 1900. 

The opening of the twentieth century (says Mrs. Palmer) is a convenient starting- 
point for the examination of tendencies in Australian literature. ‘This milestone was, 
for Australia, a point recognised by poets, politicians and patriots. The literary 
influences of 190i were not those of even a few years before—in the time of the solid 
novels of Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Clarke and Mrs. Campbell Praed. These three 
writers shared a pre-occupation in showing off Australia to an outside public : it was 
the Colonial attitude. It implied a self-consciousness of externals that hindered 
any deep revelation of life and character. Instead of investing their work with atmos- 
phere, they daubed it with local colour to please unfamiliar eyes. 

In the nineties this sort of thing was quite suddenly superseded by the intimate and 
natural short story, written with a certain assumption that the reader knew the 
country and the people depicted. These writers never apologised, never explained, 
never stepped outside the picture. And by this kind of work the young writer of 1901 
was bound to be powerfully affected. 

Henry Lawson was the great protagonist of this racy and intimate short story. 
Lawson wrote with no eye on the market. He wrote under impulse. There was a 
general relation between his style and his matter. He had the individual note and 
that harmony with the life about him which make literature. He had extreme 
sensibility ; and he had quite definite standards of truth. And though his stories were 
always ill-spelled—and sometimes even guileless of syntax—though they were 
rough and defective in detail, they were full of a fine freedom. “ ‘Their loose, easy 
look was due, not to limpness, but to perfect control. Lawson ‘ sat loosely in the 
saddle,’ and thus gave his best work the air of naturalness that most modern writers of 
the short story, from Tchekhov onwards, have tried to attain.” 

Along with Lawson came Louis Becke, Albert Dorrington, Barbara Baynton, all 
craftsmen in the short story. But Lawson was the master of them all. They were 
accompanied by a host of more fugitive writers ; numerous little wedges were pro- 
duced “ cut from life by men to whom writing was not a habit.” Most of this work 
lies buried in the pages of the journals for which it was written. But though we have 
a poor record of it now, it was a definite inspiration to the writers of the beginning of 
the century. 

The qualities of the Australian novel after 1900 are essentially those of the 
short story—vigorous and abrupt, lacking the roundness and the suavity of the 
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conventional novel. Miles Franklin, Arthur H. Adams, Randolph Bedford, Louis Stone, 


Capel Brooke, Katharine Prichard, Steele Rudd—all contributed work of this kind. 

Along with the short story and the novel grew up a series of personal books which 
have put on record the pioneering life and the life of adventure in Australia—which 
are really still contemporary experiences. Such are Mary Fullerton’s Bark House 
Days, Tom Collins’s Such is Life, Mrs.Gunn’s We of the Never-Never, Jack McLaren’s 
My Odyssey, Banfield’s Confessions of a Beachcomber, Brady’s The River Rovers, and 
Dovell O’Reilly’s Tears and Triumph. 


There is little space here to speak of Australian drama and literary criticism. But | 
little space really is needed. Hardly any drama has been published. And most of the 


literary criticism of Australian work has been mere journalism, published largely in 


the pages of the Bulletin. That which has been published in book form is less interest- 


ing, as dealing with topics outside Australian literature. Such is the work of Professor 
Tucker, Professor Murdoch’s Loose Leaves, Professor Strong’s Peradventure, and 
Romance by Furnley Maurice. 

Australian history abounds in material for research and publication, but owing 
to the embryonic state of publishing here that material is largely unused. When we 
consider the comparative cost of issuing a volume of lyrics and one of historical research 
this is hardly surprising. Ernest Scott, however, has surmounted these difficulties 
of publication in his study of La Pérouse, his Life of Flinders, and his Standard Short 
History of Australia. There are, besides, the war histories by Sir John Monash, 
C.E. W. Bean and H.S. Gullett. But these have had official status. Books of historical 
research have, unfortunately, and in general, to depend on the whim of English 
publishers who have, in turn, to look largely to the saleable qualities of such work 
in England for courage to undertake their publication. For the purposes of Australian 
historical record, this is a precarious motive. 

Much more is known in England of Australian poetry than of prose. None the less, 
in a “‘ measuring up ” such as that of Mrs. Palmer, even an Australian meets names of 
poets he did not know before. Even in England the names of Dyson, Paterson, 
Lawson, Ogilvie and Kendall are known. But not many Australians have read the 
work of Furnley Maurice, who wrote : 

From the drown’d gardens where slow water gales 

Wash unknown jungles and world-weary hulls. 
—of Shaw Neilson, who has “an affinity, at his simplest, with the Welsh poet, 
W. H. Davies ’’—of Frederick Macartney, whose “ first natural quality is a freedom 
from vague extravagance,” and has in consequence achieved a body of poems nearly 
all expressing what they set out to express—a rare achievement—of William Block- 
sidge, from whom “a high distinction of thought and style is never absent ’’—of 
R. H. Long, of Frank S. Williamson, of Robert Crawford and Louis Lavator. 

The century opened with the tradition of the bush-ballad fairly established by 


‘ 


such men as Brady, Dyson, Paterson and Lawson. “ The ballad-makers of those days, 


writing vigorously but carelessly about the life of the bush as they knew it, would use 
one another’s metre and manner more readily than borrow a horse.” The value of 
their work lay in its range and zest, rather than in its form and style. 

Will Ogilvie was the first of a long line of men in the present century who upset the 
metrical traditions of the Bush Ballad. Bernard O’Dowd in his Dawnward and The 
Bush slashed aside the long loping lines of sparse rhymes of his predecessors. Chris 
Brennan was another innovator, in content as well as in form. He was devoted to 
French poetry—especially to that of the Symbolists. Brennan is unique amongst 
Australians in making something of the same kind in English that Mallarmé made in 
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French. He has French lightness and French exactness regarding elusive ideas—so 
that he could express simple things perfectly when they arose : 

I am shut out of mine own heart 

Because my love is far from me. 


Hugh McCrae is an even more sweeping innovator, in both style and subject. He 
could conceive a ballad in the Scots language and kind. Equally, “‘ he writes of Pan 
and his nymphs, of Apollo and Daphne, or Silenus and his old songs, for no reason 
but necessity. These subjects are more real to him than the Twentieth Century.” 

David McKee Wright has produced an enormous volume of fugitive verse in 
journals, notably in the Bulletin. He is known as well for his ]‘terary criticism as for 
his verse-making. As critic he has had an immense effect upon contemporary verse- 
making ; as a poet he has great technical dexterity and versatility. In 1920 Wright 
won the Rupert Brooke prize for a long poem on Gallipoli. I wish he would collect 
that, with a great deal more of his verse, into a book. 

Unlike England, Australia seems to have drawn little poetical inspiration from the 
war. Archibald T. Strong’s Sonnets of Empire, though they showed fine craftsmanship, 
were formal. Less formal, more personal, and less well-wrought are Gellert’s Songs 
of a Campaign and Gerardy’s Soldier Songs from Palestine. William Blocksidge 
published some war-poems in which emotion was transmuted by philosophy. 

A large body of occasional verse has been produced by women. The work of Louise 
Mack appeared in that first Australian anthology, A Southern Garland. Mary Gilmore 
shows herself the poet of women, especially in Marri’d and A Passionate Heart. 
The verse of Marie E. J. Pitt has the steady rhythm of galloping horses. Her best 
known poems are those about places where the names are woven into the tune of the 
words : 
Wild and wet and windy wet falls the night on Hamilton, 
Hamilton that seaward looks into the setting sun. 


Though Winifred Shaw began to write in quite recent years, she has already pro- 
duced three books of verse. She can write so well that it would be tragic if she ever 
overlaid her best work with an accumulation of average material. This is from her 
Fine Clay : 
O White clay, O fine clay, of the earth cold 
Him I fashion cunningly surely will be sweet. 
Godlike I am moulding him in the God’s mould, 
Hands, lips, feet. 
Mrs. Palmer says that 
The women poets of Australia have contributed less than their quota to the stream 
of really vital work. Originality, or perhaps intensity, has been lacking. Our women 
writers have not added to our store the kind of poems one might expect from them. 
It is a man who has written the best cradle-song—and two men who have written the 
best child-poems—though in such directions women may be said to have a kind of 
inside knowledge. But if they have neglected their chance in this kind of verse, it should 
be remembered that the particularly good and varied supply of children’s prose-stories 
has been almost entirely produced by women writers. 


Well, whatever chances Mrs. Palmer’s fellow-women may have neglected, I think 
it is the case that she has not neglected her chance in this survey. But it suffers, of 
course, from an imposed compression. I do most earnestly hope that Mrs. Palmer will 
find the time and the will to elaborate this prolegomena. 
In describing her outline I have used a good deal of her actual language. 
HECTOR DINNING 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE Harvard University Press in America, and the Oxford University 

Press in England, are the publishers of the latest addition to the literature 

that surrounds the name of Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale—later Mrs. 

Piozzi. This is Mr. Percival Merritt’s Piozzi Marginalia, comprising some 
Extracts from the Manuscripts of Hester Lynch Piozzi and Annotations from her Books 
(Price 12s. 6d.) Strictly speaking, such a book should, perhaps, not be classed as 
bibliography, but so many book-collectors and bibliographers are eager buyers of any 
book connected with a member of the Johnsonian circle, that it is probably most con- 
venient and suitable that the Piozzi Marginalia should be recorded in these notes. 
Moreover, certain of the annotations which Mr. Merritt quotes from the copies of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s Retrospection have reference to the circumstances of the production of 
that book, and to misprints in it, so that, to some extent, Mr. Merritt’s book has a 
direct bibliographical interest. The main part of the volume, however, is given up 
to a sketch of the life of Mrs. Piozzi and to annotated quotations from a manuscript 
scrap-book of odd thoughts, verses and the like, which she kept, and which remained 
in the family of her adopted son, Sir John Salusbury Piozzi Salusbury, until 1908. 
‘To this note book Mrs. Piozzi gave the engaging title of Minced Meat for Pyes—which, 
I take it, may be read two ways, though perhaps only one was intended. It cannot be 
said that any of the things Mr. Merritt quotes are of great importance, his work is rather 
one of agreeable piety (which is not meant as a pun) than of great discovery. One or 
two scraps, however, I should like (if a thievish Pye may filch some of the Minced 
Meat) to quote here as samples. There are, for example, several sets of verses by 
Mrs. Piozzi. The most entertaining are those on the alternative suggestions for an 
inscription of two words to be placed on a tea chest made from the wood of a willow 
tree planted by Alexander Pope at Twickenham. A certain Mr. Arwyl had said that 
there ought to be an inscription, and Mrs. Piozzi suggested Tu doces or Thou 
Teachest, suggestions which she proceeded to embroider in verse. Her first attempt 


was this :— Tu doces! Mr. Arwy] cries, 


Who could so strange a Thought devise ? 
But Reader ! Thou, who art more wise, 
Tu doces 


That the odd Writer could but mean 
With Cambridge Pun, and Quibble keen, 
To take of Bohee or of Green— 

Two Doses. 


Finally, however, she preferred the following second attempt :-— 
Thou Tea Chest ! form’d from Pope’s fam’d Willow 
Which serv’d our Poet for his Pillow, 
When round his head young Visions rose 
Of bright Belinda and her Beaux : 
Torne from thy Thames, to Scenes thus rude 
How much of Life’s Vicissitude 
Thou teachest. 
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Presented by a noble Dame, 
From Thee I hop’d inspiring Flame ; 
But No; That Indian Shrub alone 
Which at thy Birth was scarcely known,— 
In fragrant Fumes of fresh Bohea, 
Is all I can inhale from Thee 

Thou Tea Chest ! 


In prose there are certain thoughts, quoted by Mr. Merritt, which are of interest 
since they give us the original germ of passages in Retrospection ; and there are 
a few anecdotes of persons well-known in the artistic or political worlds. Of these 
stories, the best, to my mind—if we exclude a stray remark of Kit Smart’s (I wonder 
if it is his only recorded piece of conversation ?) that a certain writer had fallen so low 
of late “‘ that if he gets lower, he must dig for it ”—is the following :— 

Dr. R. told me how Kirwan had been inveighing against Places and Pensions— 
provoking Sir Boyle Roche to answer him in ye House of Commons w* he did wth 
bitterness enough,—and Kirwan in his Speech repeatedly used the following Words in 
Reply,—‘ Sir, I am the Guardian of my own Honour |! etc.” “ I am Protector of my 
own Reputation so I am ’—Well, then, returns Sir Boyle Roche humorously—The 
Gentleman need not inveigh so against us holders of offices under Govt: when he enjoys 
such a pretty Suug Sinecure as that he boasts of. 


That seems to me an admirable tale, though I have a feeling that I have seen it before 
—where, I am sure I do not know. I wonder if any reader of these notes can tell me 
whether or not Sir Boyle Roche’s repartee was known in print before Mr. Merritt 
printed it ? Finally, before I quit this book, I must steal a few more lines of verse, 
an epigram To My Lord Chesterfield :— 
Stanhope ! Thy Demons black to tell 
In twice Ten Thousand Places ; 
Taught thy young Son his Road to Hell 
Escorted by the Graces. 


But little did th’ ungracious Lad 
Concern himseif about them : 

For base, degenerate, mean and bad, 
He sneak’d to Hell without them. 


The opening of this epigram is somewhat clumsy, but the end is delightfully well done. 
I hope many people will get Mr. Merritt’s book and dig for themselves in it, though 
I do not think they will find anything, as far as verse goes, that is good all through ; 
for as a poet Mrs. Piozzi never accomplished that unvarying command of neatness 
which is so necessary to writers who attempt the kind of verse she attempted. Still 
there are frequent bright patches, and Mr. Merritt’s pious task was well worth 
carrying through. I must add that this book is well illustrated with portraits and 


facsimiles. 


HAVE received a copy of A History of Durham Cathedral Library, by Mr. H. D. 

Hughes, with an introduction, and an additional chapter on Some Later Durham 
Bibliophiles, by Mr. J. Meade Faulkner, the Honorary Librarian. This book is 
published at Durham by the Durham County Advertiser Ltd., but I have not been 
supplied with any note of its price. The plan of the work is to supply in outline both 
the history of the library and a guide to its present arrangement and contents. Refer- 
ences are given to its chief treasures—manuscripts, printed books, and also relics of 
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St. Cuthbert and other antiquities. A chapter is devoted to a description of the various 
catalogues in the library, beginning with a twelfth-century list of the manuscripts 
which had been presented by William de St. Carilef, who was Bishop from 1081 to 
1096. This book is illustrated with twenty-four collotype plates, and should prove 
useful to students in, and visitors to, the Library. 


HE current number of The Bodleian Quarterly Record announces that the 

Library has acquired, by gift or purchase, a large number of the Coleridge books 
mentioned in the last list of Bodleian Desiderata. I now have the pleasure of reprinting 
a further list of the Library’s desiderata—quite a short one this time. 


DESIDERATA IX 


William Collins. 
Persian Eclogues. 1742. 
Verses humbly address’d to Sir Thomas Hanmer. 1743. 
the second edition, to which is added A Song from Cymbeline. 1744. 
Ode occasion’d by the Death of Mr. Thomson. 1749. 
The Passions, an ode. Set to musick by Dr. Hayes. Winchester, [1750 ?] 
An Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands. 1788. 
Poetical works. 1771, 1797, 1798, 1800, 1804, 1811, 1828. 


With reference to this list, I think I ought to say that, from information given me by 
Mr. F. Page, it seems that the separate edition of The Passions, for which I suggested 
the date of about 1750 in my bibliography of Collins, was probably printed after 1762. 
Mr. Page has also pointed out to me that I was in error in stating that this edition 
contained only “‘ one or two small textual differences ”’ for lines 93 to the end differ 
in toto from Collins’s own text and were the work of the Earl of Litchfield. I can only 
imagine that I was interrupted while collating the text of this edition, and forgot, 
afterwards, that I had not finished my job—with the result that I made a bad blunder. 
While I am on the subject of Collins I may record that a presentation copy of his 
Odes (dated 1747) sold on March 15th, in the Britwell sale, for £69. The same 
number of The Bodleian Quarterly Record also announces that the Curators of the 
library have taken over the control of the Maitland Memorial Library of Legal and 
Social History ; and that, of the Jane Austen Manuscripts recently generously 
distributed by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, two letters, both relating to Emma, have come 
to the Bodleian. 


O Number 4, volume VI, of The Library, Mr. A. W. Pollard contributes Some 

Reminiscences of Sir John MacAlister, of whom a photograph is reproduced as a 
frontispiece to the Number. Mr. Pollard, together with Messrs. G. R. Redgrave, 
R. W. Chapman and W. W. Greg, also writes on Facsimile Reprints of Old Books. 
Other articles include Fohn Clement and his Books, by Mr. A. W. Reed, The Riddle 
of Fonson’s Chronology, by Mr. W. W. Greg, and The Aldine Pliny of 1508, by 
Mr. G. P. Winship. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE month of March saw two further sales of books from the Britwell Court 
Library, but of these the second has not yet, as I write, taken place—a fact 
which has caused me to get a little muddled in my tenses, I fear. The first sale ex- 
tended over four days, from the 15th to the 18th, and brought in nearly £16,000, a 
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sum which brings the total realised by the auctions of Britwell Books (leaving out, 
that is, those sold by private treaty) to £524,470. Some important books of the late 
seventeenth century, and of the eighteenth century, were sold, among them the 
following :—a presentation copy of Wycherley’s Miscellany Poems, folio, 1704, on 
large paper, £195 ; Steele’s The Procession, 1695, £82 ; Swift’s The Fable of Midas, 
1712, £45 ; Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany, vol. I, 1724, £280; Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock, 1714, £50; Murrell’s Miscellaneous Poems, 1681, £61; Gay’s Wine, 
1708, £130; and Gay’s Molly Mog, 1726 (an unrecorded edition on one folio leaf), £42. 
There were also many earlier books, some of which fetched higher prizes, but I have 
picked out the few items mentioned above, since they show how valuable the choicest 
books of their period are becoming. This sale was a notable one to the collector of 
eighteenth-century books, in that it contained many minor books of eighteenth- 
century verse which, for, I imagine, the first time in their history, were set out singly 
(and not in bundles) in an important auction catalogue. To this point I hope to 
revert in these notes next month. Another eighteenth-century book, of a different 
kind, I must, however, mention now. This was a copy of Edward Holdsworth’s 
Muscipula, together with R. Lewis’s translation into English, printed at Annapolis, 
Maryland, in 1728, being the first purely literary production of the Maryland Press, 
and the only known perfect copy of it. This was bought for £620 by Dr. Rosenbach, 
who was, as usual, the chief buyer at the sale. 


N April 15th and 16th Messrs. Hodgson, of 115, Chancery Lane, are to hold a 

sale of books and manuscripts from the libraries of the late Lord Loreburn, Mrs. 
John Lane, and others. A notable item in this sale is a presentation copy of the very 
rare first edition of Alice in Wonderland, 1865, which was suppressed because the 
impressions of the Tenniel illustrations were not satisfactory. Still more interesting 
are two of Anthony Trollope’s autograph manuscripts—those of Rachel Ray and of 
The Vicar of Bullhampton. Moreover there is the surviving portion (Chapters I to 
VIII and XV-XVIII) of Mr. Hardy’s novel A Pair of Blue Eyes, and, as Hardy 
manuscripts will rarely come into the sale room, this alone would give distinction 
to the sale. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


R. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON, of 4-6, Nelson Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

has sent me his Catalogue Number 14. This is notable for containing the 
library of Mrs. Elizabeth Vesey (1715-1791), the “‘ first of the Blue Stockings,” who so 
often entertained Johnson and the Club at his house, and was the friend not only of 
Johnson, Goldsmith and Reynolds, but also of Sterne, of Thomas Gray, and of Horace 
Walpole. Not the least curious fact about her is that her second husband’s 
Christian name was ‘‘ Agmondisham.” Five hundred and seventy-four books from 
Mrs. Vesey’s library are described in this list, and among them are such things as the 
first editions of Johnson’s Dictionary and of Gray’s Odes. Particularly interesting, 
from an “ association ”’ point of view, are the presentation copies given to Mrs. Vesey 
by Mrs. Montague, Hannah More and Elizabeth Carter. Another attractive book 
which Mrs. Vesey owned was James Howell’s A Survey of the Signorie of Venice, 
folio, 1651, with John Dryden’s signature on the recto of the leaf of verses preceding 
the title-page ; for this book Mr. Robinson is asking £25. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A WOOD-CUT BOOK BY MR. NOEL ROOKE 


M:®: NOEL ROOKE shows an excellent appreciation of the decorative"use that 
may be made of plain roman capitals in The Birth of Christ from the Gospel 
according to St. Luke printed at the Golden Cockerel Press* with Mr. Rooke’s own 
engravings on wood, and with his own arrangement of type. I show here one of his 
pages, which has in it an engraving of the Salutation. In the book it is faced by the 
companion figure of the Angel Gabriel. The text is that of the quarto edition of the 
Authorised Version, printed by Barker in 1612. It is printed in Caslon’s 18-point 
“ Old Face ” on Batchelor’s Kelmscott paper. To give appropriate dignity to the words 
of the Magnificat, the Benedictus and the Nunc dimittis, the verses of these Canticles 
are set in massed capital letters and printed in red. I like this little book better than 
any other from the Golden Cockerel Press which I have yet seen. 


‘CHAPTER ONE” 


M:: I utter a mild protest against a malpractice which seems to be spreading ? 
I mean that of spelling out ordinal numbers as though they were cardinals. 
The Double-Crown Club, of all bodies, should be a stickler for typographical pro- 
priety ; yet its lately printed Rules are headed “‘ Rule One,” “ Rule Two,” and so on. 
So also in title-pages, in chapter headings, and in periodicals, we often read “ Volume 
One,” “ Chapter Two,” ‘“‘ Number Three.” What a shock it would have given to 
our classically trained forefathers ! Fancy ‘‘’Tomus Unus” or in modern French 
“Article Un.” Perhaps it has come in with the telephone habit. If so, before long 
we may be spelling out ‘“‘ CHAPTER X ” as ‘‘ CHAPTER ONE-O.” 


THE MEMOIRS OF A LADY OF QUALITY t+ 


Mera readers of Peregrine Pickle look upon Lady Vane’s sordid apology for her 
profligacy, which Smollett is believed to have inserted in the third volume for 
payment received, as no better than a tedious and tiresome interruption of the story. 
It seems to be redeemed from its tediousness and even from some of its sordidness 
when taken out of the Adventures, in which it has no business, and illustrated by 
Véra Willoughby’s marvellously clever drawings, printed in the text in their own 
colours. They are as delicate as coloured aqua-tints, and seem to be done by photo- 
offset : if so, they are by far the most successful application of that method to the 
illustration of a book which I have yet seen, and should go far towards bringing it 
into more general use. The letterpress was printed in Edinburgh by Messrs. T. & A. 
Constable, the illustrations by Mr. A. S. Huth, of London. My concern is with the 
printing of the book rather than with Lady Vane’s story, or I would urge that a key 
to the names should have been added. They are thinly disguised, as in Peregrine 
Pickle, by their owners’ titles and initial letters, which in 1751 could have been no 
disguise at all. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* 8vo. Edition limited to 370 copies. 17s. 6d. 
+ London: Peter Davies. Edition limited to 570 copies on mould-made paper. 
4to. 10 guineas. 
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TO A VIRGIN ESPOUSED TO A MAN WHOSE 
NAME WAS JOSEPH, OF THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID; & THE VIRGINS NAME WAS MARY. 
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THE DRAMA 


IS ZAT SO? By James GLEASON and RicHaRD TaBER. Apollo. 

THE THREE SISTERS.. By ANTon TcHeEKov. Barnes Theatre. 

LE MIROIR JUIF. London Pavilion. 

THE CENCI, By Percy ByssHe SHELLEY. Empire. 

TARTUFFE. By Mo ikre. Renaissance. Court. 

MR. GODLY BESIDE HIMSELF. The Three Hundred Club. Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 


| he ZAT SO? is composed of two “sure-fire” elements—a pair of lovable music-hall 
comedians doing their turn, and that kind of melodrama which will never perish. 

““ Chick ’”? Cowan and ‘‘ Hap” Hurley, respectively a lightweight pugilist and his 
manager, are of the same stuff as all those pairs of happy clowns whom people have 
laughed at since the beginning of time—one mind, the other matter, one always ready 
with his wits, the other with his fists—quick to quarrel and quick to make it up, 
sharing with grumblings but with complete mutual love and confidence every gift 
and reverse fortune has in store for them. At the ebb of their fortunes they are 
taken up by a young aristocrat who is in grave trouble because of a villainous brother- 
in-law, are set to work as butler and footman, and eventually, of course, confound the 
rogue as the hymeneal bells begin to toll for both of them. 

The authors have understood the art of restraint in both their humorous and their 
tender moments, and it would be a captious high-brow indeed who refused to find 
enjoyment in the gay and unpretentious fare thus set before him. The recent failure 
of so many American plays causes one to marvel at the stupidity of those responsible 
for their importation. It is not alone that they are bad, but that they are of that kind 
of badness to which we here unfortunately are thoroughly accustomed. American 
as well as English publishers and play-producers have not yet realised that to obtain 
a success on the other side it is not necessary to select plays or books for special con- 
sumption. If a thing is genuine of its kind it is likely to have an appeal anywhere— 
a pair of cockney comedians would be much more likely to succeed in America in 
their own true guise than if they modified their performance to what they thought 
Americans wanted. The two protagonists of Is Zat So? are the American equivalents 
of the cockney, and they gained their well-deserved success here because their humour 
is so true to them and they see no reason why it should not be true to anyone. 

Mr. James Gleason, besides being part-author of the comedy, plays its principal 
part, and does it so perfectly as to render every possible shade of the character he has 
conceived. On the night of the performance that I saw, his foil, Mr. Robert Armstrong, 
was ill, and the part of ‘‘ Chick ” was taken by Mr. Frank McHugh, who gave a very 
creditable performance in the circumstances. The rest of the cast, notably Miss 
Jo Wallace as “‘ Chick’s Jane ”’ were, with few exceptions, fully alive to the spirit of 
the entertainment. 

So much has been written recently on the subject of Tchekov’s merits as a dramatist 
that it would be futile to attempt a general tribute to his greatness here. The most 
recent addition to the cycle of his plays which London has been privileged to see this 
winter, The Three Sisters, is perhaps not so good a play as The Cherry Orchard or The 
Seagull, but is superior nevertheless to any other play by a modern dramatist now to be 
seen at any London Theatre. After scanning the list of current spectacles I find that 
this is not as high an encomium as I had meant it to be. 
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The Three Sisters is closely akin to The Cherry Orchard and the others of its 
author’s characteristic plays of modern life. It displays the gradual stagnation of an 
upper class provincial family under the monotony of its narrow, hopeless existence. 
Various of the characters seek compensation in the immemorial ways, through drink- 
ing, gambling, vanity, bickering or an illicit love affair ; the youngest alone holds 
tenaciously to her dream of a larger life in the metropolis, but even she is in the end 
defeated by circumstances. Like all Tchekov’s plays, the overpowering effect of 
this one is due to the atmosphere built up by his incomparable power of evocation 
through incident, gestures, and speeches. Only the most minute analysis would be 
sufficient to disclose how its effects are obtained—but no analysis is necessary to 
understand the emotion of such a scene as the one in which the school-teacher, to pass 
off lightly the tense moment when he discovers his wife in her lover’s arms, puts on a 
false beard which he has confiscated from a pupil—a whole lifetime of futile and 
pompous pretence is revealed in a brilliant flash. 

One can speak of Mr. Komisarjevsky’s production in the highest terms. The 
acting was excellent, but it is inconceivable that any cast could contain so many good 
actors unless they had been taught by a master producer. All of Mr. Komisarjevsky’s 
effects, from largest to smallest, from his general conception, to his grouping, his 
lighting, even the accurate clock on the wall, is of that delicate art which conceals art. 

The programme of Le Miroir Fuif aroused greater expectations than the perform- 
ance fulfilled. Every reader familiar with Jewish literature or the Jewish Theatre, 
even if direct Jewish tradition is out of his ken, realises that there is a strain of homely 
melancholy and of folk-humour which would lend itself to just that sort of stage repro- 
duction, as did analogous aspects of Russian life in the Chauve-Souris. Such incidents, 
for instance, as Sugarman’s Bar Mitzvah party, or the tragic separation of Hannah and 
David because of an old tribal law, in Mr. Israel Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto 
would, with proper selection and interpretation, be extremely amusing or moving, 
as the case may be. 

The first number on the programme at the London Pavilion whetted one’s antici- 
pation for just this kind of thing. The scene was given simply as The Wall of Lamenta- 
tion, and anyone who has seen this corner of Jerusalem or who is familiar with the 
immemorial associations, hopes and promises which it bears for orthodox Jews, 
must have expected a great deal more than the indifferently theatrical singing which 
followed. Later came the song of Eli, Ei which proved a success, and, I see, was gener- 
ally favourably commented upon. The emotional force of the words is very strong, 
even in translation, and the music has a unique quality, but, like all other Jewish 
ritual or quasi-ritual songs, was never intended for the female voice. What can be 
done with this type of music has a number of times been illustrated in public by the 
Hebrew Cantors. There were a number of good features, and some specially good 
acting in the dozen numbers, but the production, in the way of settings and costumes, 
left nearly everything to be desired. 

Miss Clemence Dane, in the words of the programme, “‘ kindly consented to read a 
discourse on the play before each performance,” and in so doing made the statement 
that The Cenci was one of the world’s great tragedies, to be mentioned with the same 
degree of reverence as Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth. It is indeed a pity that Miss 
Clemence Dane did not herself write the play that she thought The Cenci was. It is, 
in fact, rather a blot on its creator’s poetical reputation, being very nearly worthless 
as drama, whilst its verse is of the pseudo-Shakespearean sort which far worse men 
than Shelley have done far better. Unfortunately, Miss Sybil Thorndike and her 
company took the whole affair as seriously as did Miss Clemence Dane, with the 
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result that the reviewer had great difficulty in keeping a straight face, especially when 
Mr. Hubert Carter yelled himself purple, or Miss Thorndike, at odd moments, 
endowed her Beatrice with the accents, eye, and manner of poor Ophelia gone mad. 
As for the settings—one had thought that lapis blue against an orange drop had 
passed out of fashion with the bankruptcy of certain Chelsea restaurants. 

Tartuffe remains perennially the most enjoyable humorous melodrama ever 
written. No matter how many times one sees it, one never gets over the desire to 
smack Dorine, however right she may be, to shake Orgon vigorously, to take Cléante 
into a business partnership and to marry Tartuffe off to Xantippe who would under- 
stand him better than she did her own illustrious spouse. The company made a very 
agreeable job of the comedy, Mr. Percy Walsh being a thoroughly obtuse and 
spluttering Orgon, Mr. Clarke-Smith a smooth and reasonable Cléante, and Mr. 
William J. Rea endowing his Tartuffe with quite classical ugliness, oiliness and 
sanctimoniousness. He was so good, in fact, that it is a wonder that even so obstinate 
an ass as his patron did not see through him much earlier. Miss Stella Arbenina and 
Miss Muriel Pratt also played their parts with spirit, sometimes so much of it as to 
over-play them. 

A correspondent writes :— 

About two years ago Mr. Gerald Bullett wrote an excellent story entitled Mr. 
Godly Beside Himself. A play by the same author, with the same title, and founded 
on the same book, was produced under the auspices of the Three Hundred Club at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, a few Sunday evenings since. The play was less 
excellent than the book. There were one or two “ loose ends ”’ (Mr. Bullett is a story- 
teller rather than a playwright) and something of the atmosphere of Fairyland had 
evaporated. For the play is about Fairyland. Its principal character, Mr. Godly, 
is a clerk in an insurance office, who was (shall we say ? Yes, upon mature considera- 
tion we shall) miserably married to an unimaginative wife at Brockley. Mr. Godly 
himself is not entirely unimaginative ; at least, he is sufficiently imaginative to con- 
ceive the idea of Fairyland (and to people who live in Brockley Fairyland may be an 
escape from home) but not imaginative enough to live init. He is transported thither by 
Maia, his typist-secretary, who is a fairy by nature and a typist by occupation. But 
the experience does not last long. Maia disappears ; Mr. Godly remains. In the 
end one gathers that “ the daily round, the trivial task,”’ are capable of furnishing all 
that Mr. Godly needs to ask. It is a depressing solution to the whole business, but, 
no doubt, not without an element of truth. It cannot be said that Mr. Bullett was very 
well served by his company, the acting of most of whom was of the type generally 
(but erroneously) described as ‘‘ adequate.’’ Mr. Russell Thorndike, by infusing the 
whole of his vivid, if somewhat macabre, personality into the part of a man who was 
half-demon, half-humourist, dwarfed all the other actors, who, Heaven knows, stood 
in need of no such diminishment. With a little judicious revision, Mr. Godly Beside 
Himself can become a fine, if not indeed a really great, play. The material of which it 
is woven is durable enough. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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MUSIC 


THE HYMN AND THE LIBRETTO 


ONGS of Praise (Oxford University Press, 6s.) has for editors Percy 

Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams and Martin Shaw. They are to be congratu- 

lated on knowing their own minds as a committee does not always do. The title 

is well chosen: the book contains song-like hymns, and their main motive is 
praise. To do justice to it a more detailed examination than time has permitted 
would be necessary. There is much to commend in the arduous labour which has 
evidently been spent on it, in the freedom from errors typographical or other, in the 
lucid arrangement, and in the result as a whole. 

The value of the book must depend on the particular view taken of hymnody. The 
hymn that really seizes a multitude, young and old, men and women, educated and 
uneducated, is very rare indeed. There are not above a dozen in our language. When 
we go beyond these we have to look for enough positive merit to palliate the compro- 
mise : and here the editor of the words has been very successful. He has allowed 
nothing meaningless. A few were perhaps not worth while. A. A. Procter’s (307) 
puts thanksgiving in a way in which not many will care to utter it. In J. G. 
Whittier’s (328) there is a suggestion that God exists by permission of metaphysics, 
“O Painter of the fruits and flowers, We own Thy wise design,” and of logic, “‘ The 
good is always beautiful, The beautiful is good.” The rubric ‘‘ For Social Service ” 
has let in things that are quite uncongregational, but might do for an Albert Hall 
meeting, though even then one would be disinclined to risk them ; such things as 
Shelley’s ‘‘ The world’s great age begins anew ” (180) and O’Shaughnessy’s ‘‘ The 
music makers ” would be coarsened by such exposure ; and J. R. Lowell’s “‘ Once 
to every man and nation’ would infuriate the more sensitive with its unhappy 
metaphors “‘ the scaffold sways the future” and “‘ we track Thy bleeding feet by the 
light of burning martyrs,” its journalese, ‘‘ keep abreast of truth,” and its general 
obscurity and insincerity. This is matched by Christopher Smart’s (89) “‘ John, 
who ran so well,” and “* Nor will they trust their ears and eyes But by His hands and 
feet ” and the alliterative tag “‘ for millions and for me.” 

But such lapses are rare ; for every one of them there are a dozen merits to point to. 
There is Gascoigne’s morning hymn (23) (though where is his equally fine evening 
hymn ?), Crossman’s ‘‘ Love unknown ”’ (80)—which, however, deserves a more 
convincing tune—Matthew Arnold’s “ Servants of God” (123), to which Gatty’s 
well-fitting music is too anthem-like and not needed, Vaughan’s “ 'They are all gone 
into the world of light” (164) to a splendid Irish tune, Carpenter’s ‘‘ England is. 
risen’ (185) to a stirring tune, and best of all Vaughan’s ‘‘ My soul, there is a country ”” 
(309) to exactly the right kind of tune. 

The tunes form as a whole an exceptionally fine body of melody. There are always 
in any hymnbook a good many hymns that go begging. Either the metre is unusual, 
or the sentiment difficult to suit, or they need to be unyoked from some weak or 
unsatisfactory or vulgar association that has been inherited. The onus of these falls 
on the editor, and it is often easier to write one than to hunt about to find a suitable 
one. As an example of the capable way in which this kind of routine has been faith- 
fully gone through we may take “ Saviour, again ”’ (37) where a tune has been provided 
which is at least as good as the words in any way call for, clean and musicianly, where 
inspiration would have been almost inappropriate. “‘ And “The day Thou gavest ”” 
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(39) provides a good example of the successful hunt, where a good upstanding tune of 
Bourgeois is substituted for the sentimental ‘“‘ dream-waltz ” we used sometimes to 
sing it to ; just as ‘‘ It was the calm and silent night ” (51) is an excellent adaptation 
of a dignified tune. The Angers tune for “‘ Vexilla Regis ” (85) is a find, and for “ O 
Jesu, I have promised ” (137) Meirionydd well replaces the Missionary Hymn of the 
English Hymnal. 

The descants and fauxbourdons are a valuable addition. Vaughan Williams’s 
overlap with “‘ The People’s ” part in a way which ought to sound very well. Alan 
Gray’s, and he was the first to introduce them, are always dignified. One of the most 
attractive is by Harvey Grace (337) on ‘‘ Hanover,” where the descant is equally 
melodious with the theme. There are several good fauxbourdons by Martin Shaw, 
such as ‘‘ Christians, Awake”? and “‘ Adeste Fideles.’”” The harmonisations avoid 
triteness and sloppiness. It would be better if the harmoniser of “ O filii et filize ” 
(97) had made up his mind either for the first or for the third tone ; Bach’s harmonies 
might have been better for “‘ Schmiicke dich ” (145). One supposes there may have 
been some reason of high policy for the inclusion of the “‘ Peace version ”’ of the 
National Anthem, otherwise bars 2 and 8 and the two six-fours towards the end are 
things to regret, and the old stately ending of the melody something to desire, if in vain. 

There is so much that is both new and good that we easily reconcile ourselves to 
omissions. We have been allowed “‘ the Ethiopian stranger ”’ so we can bear the loss 
of ‘‘ Jacob’s sons and daughters.” The “‘ Dies Ire ”’ seems rather an omission : if it 
was thought there was no good translation, Scott’s adaptation might have been 
admitted. The translation of ‘‘ Wachet auf ”’ is not so good as Catherine Winkworth’s, 
usually sung. George Wither’s “‘ The Lord is King” Ps. 93, would have been an 
addition, or Mary Sidney’s Ps. 84, or Dryden’s (probably) “‘ Te splendor ” where 
“* Michael, like a blazing star, Displays the cross, and ends the war,” or Watts’s Ps. 121, 
or T. E. Hankinson’s ‘“‘ Who shall ascend.”’ Among the tunes there is little one could 
wish otherwise. The right sort of choice has been made of Dykes’s tunes ; it was right 
for instance, to keep King Edward’s (and many other lesser people’s) favourite, 
““ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and to balance it with an adequate tune by Geoffrey 
Shaw. “‘ Aberystwyth ” does not seem quite the best helpmeet for “‘ Jesu, lover of my 
soul,” but the two will learn to live together, and “‘ a little aversion ” is proverbially 
a good beginning of wedlock. One has not noticed ‘‘ Greenwich ” anywhere, though it 
may bethere under another name: itissurely inseparable fromWatts’s “‘ Thereisaland.” 

A hymnbook, certainly one of this size, is a solution of hundreds of questions, large 
and small, of taste, asked from both churchman and musician—when one can dare to 
keep the original, and when it must be altered, and how ; how to present the result of 
the decision clearly ; whom to ask for translations and for compositions (and how to 
decline them), besides all the tiresome details about copyright and the like. And as soon 
as itis done the omissions and other faults stand staring one in the face, though few 
others may notice them. I have not had time to examine its exact relationship to the 
English Hymnal ; on a rapid glance it strikes one as at once more catholic and more 
select, with a decided leaning to the secular side of hymnody and a more consistent 
pursuit, within its fewer pages, of good poetry and good music. 


Hymns and their tunes raise in infinite detail the problems connected with the 
treatment of words by music. Another subject which does the same is opera libretto, 
which has recently been touched on in a paper by Mr. E. J. Dent, read before the 
Musical Association. What is not always remembered is that while it is the poet’s 
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words that inspire the composer, it is the poet’s words as set by him, quite a different 
matter, that inspire the audience. Enough has been said about hymns, but turning to 
opera, what we want the words for, in themselves, is to start the composer thinking 
and the singer interpreting ; after that, the audience is not really interested, or ought 
not to be,in them, but in the shape the music takes in consequence of them. In 
order, however, that they shall do what we want, they must be, as Mr. Dent said, 
of the best literary quality. Neither composer nor singer must have to blush for them. 

Another point Mr. Dent noticed was the great pace of English in comparison with 
other languages. He was speaking of Dido and Aeneas, and he suggested that Purcell’s 
repetitions, which seem odd to us, his “‘ never, never ” “‘ pretty, pretty,” and the like, 
are a device to make up for our inability to lengthen syllables. We have definitely 
rejected the repetition of word or sentence, and cannot now go back ; but the opera 
of the future has somehow to make its account with this rapid utterance of ours. 

A third point was that Purcell made the vocal line the real carrier of opera; of 
course in recitative, in which he excelled, but also in aria and chorus. It is no good 
therefore trying to grow cuttings here from Wagner’s plant—from his system of making 
the orchestra the protagonist. His voices that play hide and seek with brass and 
divided strings are no better than Puccini’s, which are mounted like beggars on horse- 
back on the strings in unison, or whatever. We believe here first of all in singing : 
we want to do.it, and we want to hear it done : and these other things are to us what 
Roger North calls “‘ baulks.” 

It is often said that composer and librettist should work hand in hand, and there 
are many mistakes that are successfully avoided by their so doing. But there are 
limits. The composer cannot really do the librettist’s work for him, and he would be 
wasting his time if he tried to. We read of composers looking—generally in vain— 
for libretti, and they would not do that if they were all as capable of imagining a plot 
or even a scenario for themselves as a few are. The composer feels the sort of thing for 
which he is best able to write music—a prizefight, it may be, or light persiflage, or 
downright cruelty, or a twilight of mystics—but he has no time or inclination or 
knowledge to think out the order in which events are to be taken, still less to choose 
the language in which they shall be couched. Good ideas occur to him, and he can 
suggest a general place for them, but the actual place is more the librettist’s business : 
and if he is not left to think it out his own way he loses his nerve. 

If there is one thing that becomes more certain than another about opera, as we 
daily hear it discussed, it is that it is not a mere question of money. We are not going 
to buy it, for our own, ata great price, nor to pick it off a tree like a ripe fruit, by luck. 
If we are ever to have it we shall have to grow it from seed. We shall have to want it 
gradually and increasingly. Everyone gets eventually the thing he has really set his 
heart upon. There are plenty of panaceas : we must find “ the man,” we are told, 
train the special class of singer, breed the composer, encourage the librettist, and most 
chimerical of all, build the theatre for it, and then all will be easy. But we know that 
what we shall do is what we have always done ; we shall, as Mr. Dent said, muddle 
through. We are a nation of amateurs. There is a merit in that as well as a defect ; 
and we have always done things on our own merits, not on other people’s, and least 
of all on any rule or plan. Sincere minorities generally prevail in the long run, and the 
greater the obstacles the longer the innings they have when they do get in. A taste 
in literature and a taste in music are at bottom very much the same thing, only in 
different media. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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SELECTED POEMS OF CARL SANDBURG. Edited by Repecca WEST. 
Jonathan Cape. 6s. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND DEATH. By Manmonan Guose. With a Memoir by 
LAURENCE BINYON. Blackwell. 6s. 


ARGUMENTS AND EMBLEMS. By Frank Kenpon. John Lane. 6s. 


ISS REBECCA WEST has done Mr. Carl Sandburg a generous disservice 

in her edition of Selected Poems, for her vivacious introduction makes so much 
of her selection superfluous. He is Chicago’s apostle, but the better paean to Chicago 
is hers. “‘ Everybody has their fun,” she writes, and she finds the “ fun ”’ of Chicago 
in its curiosity—‘‘ experimenting passionately with every new method of social 
technique ”’—its crimes, its ephemeral architecture, its “‘ ardent civic consciousness.” 
She generalizes so acutely that, when you turn to the poems themselves, they seem 
only to puff out her generalizations with laxer phrases. A neat and formal writer 
might have set off Mr. Sandburg’s verse much better, for Miss West simply proves 
that his verse is like her prose, but less vivid. Her exuberance overmatches his, her 
fun is more lively than his yearning. Her praise exhausts her subject, and when 
she credits him with an “ zsthetic liberation”? she makes his most serious efforts 
look blundering. She says that he is, like Burns, a national poet, and it is not for 
an Englishman to deny it ; she says that he is an accomplished musician, that the 
music of his poetry is based on banjo technique, and that his poems have a strong 
sense of rhythm. This is indeed generous, for Mr. Sandburg crassly contradicts her 
on every point. 

He is interesting enough to read, and this volume is one of the few books which it is 
impossible to shut before the last page is reached ; but his is the interest of prose and 
matter, rather than of poetry and spirit. He is strangely inexpressive, although a 
foggy outline often emerges larger than life through his inapt phrases. He deals 
weakly with violent things, and vaguely with solid things. No sky-scraper could be so 
ramshackle, no train so intolerably ill-coupled, no jazz-band quite so disorderly, no 
“lean gray ghost car ”’ so loose steering, as this verse that seeks to use them all for 
purposes not their own. 

Forgive the jazz timebeat 

of clumsy mass shadows, 
footsteps of the jungle, 

the fang cry, the rip claw hiss, 
the slant of the slit eyes waiting. 


Reading page after page and suddenly, in the midst of amusement, coming upon 
something less crude, something that seems truly felt or steadfastly beheld, you read 
incredulously until you realise that all the noisy ambiguous rest is but a dust, and that — 
Mr. Sandburg has indeed some sincere vision and power of poetic speech. 

Mr. Binyon has written a perfect memoir of his friend Manmohan Ghose as 
preface to the strangely English poems of the Indian poet. It is wonderful that a man, 
born of an alien race, should have absorbed so readily and so deeply the tradition of 
English verse. Quick and subtle indeed must his mind have been, as is pointed out in 
the memoir, but this power of survival in a foreign soil is more wonderful. Manmohan 
Ghose’s landscape is English, his metres are English and the more strictly formal the 
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better they are managed, his attitude is English—so English that the best poem in the 
book, ‘‘ Immortal Eve,” reminds me of Patmore, sometimes of The Angel in the 
House, but sometimes of the more liberal and lofty Unknown Eros. 

The three hundred stanzas may be too many, but the poem is a noble inspiration. 
Nothing else in the book is quite so good, but most of the poems express a 
profound Pantheism, sometimes joyful, sometimes shaking with the pathos of 
bereavement. It is odd that the only poem which clearly shows that the author was 
not an Englishman is a war-piece,” “‘ Song of Britannia,” where pride speaks rather 
than love. Mr. Binyon does not think that an Indian reader would feel Manmohan 
Ghose a foreign poet, and I think no English reader would regard him as an Indian. 
Certainly he should be in our anthologies as an English poet. 

Perhaps Arguments and Emblems does not increase the promise of Mr. Frank 
Kendon’s Poems and Sonnets, but assuredly confirms it with new verses in the mode 
of the earlier. The new book has the twin interests of the old, for it shows almost 
equally the same refinement of spirit and the same technical distinction. Mr. Kendon’s 
tendency is towards rarification ; he is metaphysical yet simple, never ingenious for 
ingenuity’s sake, but always moving towards an ideal Alpine purity and rapture. 
He achieves the delicatest of water-colours, not vague and not empty and never quite 
cold. His ‘‘ Babylon ”’ has a sharp clear beauty : 

Touch not my hands, they are my own ! 
Shake not my heart with yes or no! 
Call, and behold the overthrow 
Of Babylon. 


Bright citadel of flushing stone, 

Towers, gardens, waterfalls. . . 

Hot desert hard upon the walls ! 
Oh, Babylon ! 


The gates of exodus are down ; 

The sand is bitter in our eyes. 

What tale has Truth like the sweet lies 
Of Babylon ? 


And here, in these three stanzas and the three which I have perforce omitted, is one 
of Mr. Kendon’s curious ways, for his rhyme with ‘‘ Babylon ” is twice “ own”’ and 
twice ‘‘ down.” The effect is a little wanting in felicity, as are some other experiments. 

For she knew her voice would run, clear 

And untiring, over continents and seas 

Under the bright stars, safely to him. 

There was snow on the mountains— 

Bare rock draped in unwoven white, 

Crystallised brightness, pale 

Under the quarter moon— 


Here, and not here alone, his invention is at fault, for his gift of music—clear, fine, 
native—is lost in prose rhythms, as never in his earlier book. With a poet of less 
careful and less skilful habits it would be foolish to cavil at experiments in verse ; 
but ordinarily Mr. Kendon’s resources are so admirable, his control of verse so 
secure, that the more he invents and varies the better he pleases. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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THE CRIME AT VANDERLYNDEN’S. By R. H. Mottram. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 


ROUGH JUSTICE. By C. E. Montacuge. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THE GREAT GATSBY. By F. Scotr Firzceratp. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 
THE DIVINE SPARK. By Peter Trait. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

THE BIRTH OF THE GODS. By Dmitri MerezHKovsky. Dent. 6s. 
PETER THE CZAR. By Kiasunp. Putnam. 7s. 6d. c 


HE War is too much with us, late and soon. . . . This is perhaps both unfair 
and untrue ; but it is certain that the predicted cessation of books, plays, poems 
about the War has not yet occurred. I remember that in 1917 and 1918 we used to 
make arrangements to spend evenings together, gaily stipulating that “‘ we will talk 
about everything but the War,” and that we met and talked about the War. And this 
formidable spectre is with us still. The public is not, as they say it is, tired of the 
subject : it only wants to be tired of it. It was, for most of us, even for those of us who 
stayed at home, the most important event of our lives, an event still actual and 
troubling. There are moods when, as with all important things, we do not feel able to 
speak of it and in these moods we dismiss it as a dead theme. But it remains alive in 
our minds and there is much yet to say of it before we have got it out of our system. 
And our novelists and poets continue to say as much of it as they can. Here are two 
who have done their best. 
Mr. Mottram’s book is the third of a trilogy, the two preceding members of which 
I have not read, though I shall repair this omission as soon as possible. His publishers, 
I fancy, do him no great service by their presentation of the whole series. This volume, 
they say, “‘ presents the barely articulate point of view of the masses in the ranks, 
to whom the war was an accident concerning someone else, as the previous volumes 
give respectively that of the civilian who has something at stake, and that of the 
volunteer officer who was there on his own initiative.” This verbiage may convey 
something to those who are acquainted with the previous volumes. To me, in so far 
as it refers to those previous volumes, it is meaningless and, so far as it refers to the 
present work, it is almost meaningless. Its central, its only, character, is one of those 
to whom it fell to organise the War, and its theme is what he thought of the men who 
were actually waging it. Mr. Mottram is a realist who does not allow his ironic sense 
either to interfere with an accurate record or to be extinguished by it. His Captain 
Dormer sees warfare as a contract undertaken and to be carried out, victory being the 
end of the bargain. As in all human affairs, so in this, there is a great deal of nonsense 
mixed up with the practical task. The Crime at Vanderlynden’s involves an intoler- 
able waste of time and effort, and Dormer really does not want to trace the “ criminal,” 
who broke open the wayside shrine to find shelter for his mules. And in fact the 
criminal is not found. The story has a happy ending in that Dormer, transferred, is 
relieved of the matter and the Vanderlyndens get their compensation. It is, in an 
almost astonishing degree, a chronicle of small beer, but gets its value by being just 
that, in careful juxtaposition with tremendous events which are always implied and 
never expressly described. Reading this story is like looking at the reverse side of a 
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brilliant piece of embroidery. One sees the knots and the ends and realises how the 
thing was done. As such a revelation it takes its unquestionable place among the books 
which help us to understand what the War really was. 

The War is not the whole of Mr. Montague’s book and, when it occurs, takes a 
different, rather more melodramatic position. Mr. Montague has shed many of the 
more extravagant excesses of his style and writes now in a very straightforward 
manner. But the children with whom the first part of his story is mainly concerned 
are not altogether easy to believe in. It is hard to believe that the recorded sayings 
of the infant Bron were ever uttered by one single infant. It is possible to accept his 
habitual good-night remark of ‘‘ Fun to-morrow!” but his alleged exclamation on 
seeing daffodils, ‘‘ Lamps of blooty !’’, strikes a false note which is struck not infre- 
quently throughout these early chapters. And his father, that high-minded politician, 
Thomas Garth, a Sir Galahad born out of his due time into a Conservative Cabinet, 
is in much the same key of falsity. It is one thing to have ideals of conduct and 
imagination : it is another, and a much more difficult thing, to embody them in 
characters of fiction. Mr. Montague has tried and failed. 

The book has other defects. One character wanders unexpectedly in and casually out 
by way of being killed in France, after leading the reader to expect that he will play 
some part in the structure of the story. The War indeed gives Mr. Montague too 
great a facility for getting rid of characters at a blow: it is its great danger for all 
writers of fiction. But the growth of Bron, when his baby days and his baby sayings 
are over, is depicted very feelingly and his relations with his father are well shown. 
The episode of Victor, shot for desertion, provides the melodrama. Claude and Colin, 
competing for decorations (I think we have met them before in pages by Mr. 
Montague) provide the light comedy. Beyond this there are many passages of admir- 
able description, but, in taming his style (a process desirable in itself) Mr. Montague 
seems to have lost his faculty of telling a story so as to make a point. 

The shadow of the War hangs a little over Mr. Scott Fitzgerald as well. At any rate, 
this was the immediate cause which shot “‘ the great Gatsby ” into social circles other 
than those in which he was born. But Jimmy Gatz, caterpillar to the subsequent 
sinister and bewildered butterfly, would probably have achieved his metamorphosis 
somehow even if that occasion had been lacking. 

The story leaves one with a queer nightmarish idea of the possibilities of life in 
America, but with no doubt as to Mr. Fitzgerald’s talents. He handles his grotesque 
material with an artist’s discretion and astonishes one sometimes by his moderation. 
Where he might well be flamboyant, he is dry: where he might be ragingly sentimental, 
he is full of commonsense. And Gatsby’s hopeless, fatal passion for Daisy remains 
in the reader’s mind at the end as something bizarre and, on the whole unimportant, 
but also as something which the author has made to yield the last scrap of 
significance. Cocktails, midnight parties, wildly driven cars, irregular sexual 
relations, base finance and a little banditry—these are queer, unpromising threads, 
but they are woven into an interesting texture. This is Mr. Fitzgerald’s best 
book so far, and it suggests that he is getting away from models which were much too 
easy for him to copy. 

If Mr. Fitzgerald is something of a virtuoso, Mr. Peter Traill in The Divine Spark 
is something like the opposite, and this is the more surprising as his short stories have 
shown him to be in possession of a sure and sophisticated touch. Even in mere 
writing he is continually naive. On the first page we find John Dehan making a gesture 
“ ever and anon ” and similar phrases occur not infrequently. It is a pity, for they 
hinder the reader in entering into a story which is at best bare and comfortless. The 
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characters are seven named persons and an estate and nowhere have we any clear 
picture of any one of the eight. John Dehan is a cripple, sternly attached to the lands 
of his fathers. His brother, Evelyn, of weaker clay, still further weakened by the War, 
so far departs from the ways of his ancestors as to want to desert his wife for the wife 
of a stockbroker. John, alarmed by this, submits to an operation which, if successful, 
may make him an active and fertile head of the family. He dies under the operation. 
The stockbroker’s wife makes an unsuccessful attempt to abduct Evelyn. Evelyn and 
his wife, Annette, begin to understand one another again and settle down to manage 
the estate. Not much injustice is done by this perfunctory summary to a story which, 
in a sense, is told in a perfunctory manner. Mr. Traill omits detail. His stage is 
singularly undecorated, and in fact ‘‘ stage” is the right word. For he is interested 
only in certain scenes and, when those scenes occur, in spite of the bareness and 
coldness of his manner he succeeds in interesting the reader. He rises well enough to 
the occasion : one wishes only that he had more multiplied occasions for himself 
and had not so rigorously restricted them to the greatest. It is a remediable fault and — 
Mr. Traill does here and there so well as to make one hope that he will mend it. 

Dmitri Merezhkovsky, who has already written perhaps the best novel of the 
ancient world, in The Death of the Gods, an account of the life of the Emperor Julian 
the Apostate, now plunges much further back into antiquity with an even more mys- 
tical purpose. I do not know how far he has historical or archzological justification 
for his description of life in Minoan Crete. Next to none, I should say : excavated 
stones give but partial information upon the customs of the people who lived among 
them. But his purpose is not so much to give an accurate picture as to form an image 
of the origins of religion, to discover the elements of Christianity in primitive pagan 
mysteries. And, while the picture, if not authentic, is vivid, the philosophy is at least 
interesting. Here is a short imagined passage in the development of humanity, the 
Cretans with their Minotaur God-King and their bull-ring, making symbols as good 
as any other. A promised sequel will deal with Akhnaton, “ the greatest of the kings 
of Egypt ” and in this perhaps the author’s meaning may perhaps be made clearer. 

I do not know who “ Klabund ” may be and surmise that he may have an additional 
name, not disclosed by his American publishers. His book is cast in a popular modern 
mould, neither all history nor yet only fiction. It relates the outstanding events in 
the life of Peter the Great, with the addition of conversations and reflections not 
vouched for by history but meant imaginatively to supplement it. If Klabund were a 
dramatist, he would belong to the Expressionist school. That is to say he is abrupt in 
his manner and delights in violent foreshortening. The sketch moves briskly enough 
to be easy to read, but I am not sure that it adds anything in particular to one’s 
knowledge of Peter the Great. I am quite sure that it does not make on the mind the 


impression of a work of the imagination. 
EDWARD SHANKS 
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DOSTOEVSKY. By Anpré Give. (Translated from the French). J. M. Dent. 6s. 
SUBURB. By ALLAN Monxuouse. A.M. Philpot. 5s. 

FOOLS AND PHILOSOPHERS. By J. B. Priesttey. The Bodley Head. 6s. 
TALKS WITH SHEPHERDS. By Watrer Jonnson. Routledge. 55. 

MY HEAD, MY HEAD! By Roserr Graves. Secker. 55. 


INTRODUCTION TO GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS. By R. Sapasiva Aryar. 
Privately printed. No price. 


ANGELA ANDI. By“ L. pu G.” of Punch. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY critic. There is hardly a more detestable phrase in the language. 

I mention it because there is a suspicious rattling in my head, where the chunks 
of ice which are critical phrases have formed about Dostoevsky. There is something 
in criticism which drives the natural man out of us, and when we mean to say “‘ Damn 
it, that’s fine,” we mouth instead an academic phrase. But we cannot approach 
Dostoevsky like that ; dignity may be all very well in its place, but it is a poor thing 
beside reality. Let there be no mistake about it, Dostoevsky is a great writer, whatever 
pose the intelligentsia may be adopting towards him at the moment. M. André 
Gide’s book, therefore, demands serious attention, and deserves it. 

To call a man a novelist has come to sound rather like calling him an entertainer. 
Dostoevsky was not that ; it is because he was so much more that he is so important. 
The evolutionary processes of life lead us through the stages of consciousness, which 
is childhood, self-consciousness, which is artificiality, and finally, if we get so far, 
world-consciousness, which is humility. Nearly every modern writer sticks at the 
stage of self-consciousness and artificiality, and his work, which may be interesting as 
an individual revelation, lacks any wider significance. Beyond that stage Dostoevsky 
passed when he was sentenced to death and reprieved on the scaffold, and he learnt 
much during his four years of prison in Siberia, with the Bible as his only literature. 
His character experienced the dissipation of youth, the misery and loneliness of exile, 
poverty, disappointment and unhappy marriage. He was an epileptic. Misfortunes 
such as these would make or break a man. They made Dostoevsky, they taught him 
the folly of pride and material ambition, and they inflamed in him a desire to find 
some relation between man’s sufferings and his ultimate destiny. 

The three-a-penny novelist of to-day is concerned with our physical relations to 
our neighbours and their wives ; Dostoevsky said: ‘“‘ So many volumes are written, 
and the essential point is ever missed : the Western World has lost Christ Jesus, and 
for this, and this alone, the Western World must perish.’’ Man’s conscience, 
with the incessant need for finding and remaining himself, which is, after all, simply 
the desire for absolute truth, was Dostoevsky’s theme, and the characters in his 
stories suffered and went their lonely ways solely to illustrate it. In Crime and 
Punishment, for example, Raskolnikoff murders an old woman in order to prove to 
himself that he is stronger than the ideas round him. He says, “‘ I longed to know if I 
was vermin, like the majority, or a Man, in the full acceptance of the word—whether, 
in fact, I had the power to break through obstacles.” To those of us who, believe that 
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the hope of mankind lies only in an increase of spiritual endeavour, Dostoevsky must 
always be supremely important. M. André Gide holds this belief,and he has interpreted 
Dostoevsky sympathetically and acutely. I am only sorry that he did not expand his 
book further ; in the last chapter he says : ‘I am overwhelmed by the number and 
importance of the things I have left to say to you.” In this volume he has pointed out 
very clearly Dostoevsky’s insistence on humility and his dread of humiliation. He 
says : “ Dostoevsky’s heroes inherit the Kingdom of God only by the denial of mind 
and will and the surrender of personality.” That may explain why so many people 
refuse to read Dostoevsky. The conception of this surrender of personality is too 
difficult for them ; it frightens and depresses them. In England homage is paid above 
all to personality, and to suggest that it is a barrier to the highest life is a treachery 
which may not be condoned. But Dostoevsky is that exceedingly rare thing—a 
Christian—and when, therefore, people say that he is gloomy, they say it because 
they are ignorant. A man who could make Kirillov in The Possessed say : 

There are seconds when you suddenly feel the presence of the eternal harmony 
perfectly attained. . . . It is not being deeply moved, but simply joy—you don’t 
forgive anything, because there is no more need of forgiveness. It’s not that you love— 
oh, there’s something in it higher than love—what’s most awful is that it’s terribly 
clear and such joy. 


is not cheaply to be dismissed as gloomy. The least we can do is to make some attempt 
to understand him, and to discover that quality of thought which caused thousands of 
strangers to flock to his funeral, and which made Tolstoy write, on hearing of his 
death, “‘ I never saw that man, yet suddenly when he died I understood that he was 
the nearest and dearest and most necessary of men to me.” In this attempt M. André 
Gide’s book will greatly help us—it is in every way extremely interesting and excellent. 
We may hope that one day he will give us a very much larger volume containing in 
full his interpretation of Dostoevsky. 

Mr. Allan Monkhouse’s Suburb is a collection of very short stories which have 
appeared at intervals in The Manchester Guardian. hey have a curious effect upon 
the reader. They are not particularly good stories ; certainly they are not worthy of 
the author of My Daughter Helen and The Conquering Hero. They are light and 
rather trivial, and yet behind them is a genuine sensibility. The ending of 
Apotheosis of Benjy, for example, is true and sincere. It is a pity that Mr. Monkhouse 
collected these papers. He has, I am sure, something far better to give us. 

Mr. Priestley has done very well with his Fools and Philosophers. The book is 
probably an off-spring of his excellent The English Comic Characters—and his aim 
has been to collect a gallery of comic people from English literature to serve as a 
little medicine-chest of humour. Naturally he turned principally to Shakespeare and 
Dickens. It is surprising to find Thackeray omitted altogether, but his humorous 
characters occupied large canvases, and were not like the miniatures that Mr. Priestley 
sought. Mrs. Gamp, with her “ leave the bottle on the chimley-piece, and let me 
put my lips to it when I am so dispoged,”’ Sam Weller, Mr. Micawber, Mr. Jorrocks, 
Falstaff—they are all there, a goodly company, and Peacock’s Prince Seithenyn has 
been given a well-deserved place. Altogether, this is a most attractive anthology. 

Mr. Walter Johnson has made an interesting book from his meetings with various 
shepherds during the last twenty-five years. It is in no way comparable to Hudson’s 
A Shepherd’s Life except in subject ; indeed, Mr. Johnson’s writing, apart from the 
actual conversation, where he has reproduced dialects with accuracy, is not good. 
But to those interested in genuine rural life Talks with Shepherds must make a great 
appeal. Mr. Johnson has been fortunate in coming across a number of most unusual 
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characters ; the philosophical shepherd who started life as a stevedore in the Pool of 
London, and Stephen Blackmore, the collector of prehistoric tools and weapons, 
were particularly interesting. There is a splendid photograph of Blackmore’s fine 
head, and the book contains much unusual information about shepherd-life which 
makes a fountain pen seem more like a galley-slave’s oar than ever. 

A very different affair is Mr. Robert Graves’ My head, my head ! which is the his- 
tory of Elisha and the Shunamite Woman, with the history of Moses as Elisha related 
it to her. I must confess that to me it is unimportant whether Elisha was the father of 
the Shunamite’s son, or whether the birth was due to a miraculous intervention by 
Jah. It is obviously, however, important to Mr. Graves, and after much thought he 
has settled the matter to his own satisfaction by placing the responsibility upon 
Elisha. Interwoven with the story of Elisha is the story of Moses, and Mr. Graves 
suggests that he committed suicide, first calling upon the name of Jah, so that it was 
Jah’s deed. 'The book is written with a simplicity which gives it strength, and in spite 
of the modesty of his preface, Mr. Graves has managed to overcome the difficulty 
of diction. It is, however, a pity that he should expend his talent and energies in 
tilting at such ancient windmills. 

The Introduction to Galsworthy’s Plays by R. Sadasiva Aiyar is written partly for the 
use of B.A. students of Bombay University, who have to make a study of Foy, The 
Silver Box and Strife, and it will serve its purpose well enough. It is a painstaking 
but slight investigation of Mr. Galsworthy’s philosophy as expressed in his plays. 

Angela and I, by “‘L. du G.” of Punch, is not a pretentious book, but it does what 
many a more pretentious book fails to do. It thoroughly succeeds in its object, 
which is to amuse. But I am sorry to record that “‘ L. du G.” is guilty of the grave 
discourtesy of excluding Angela entirely from the last half, a lapse for which I am 
sure he will be suitably punished. 

H. P. MARSHALL 
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KABUKI: THE POPULAR STAGE OF JAPAN. By Zo# Kincamp. Mac- 
millan. 42s. 


THE STORY OF THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. By NIceEL PLAYFaIrR. 
Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 


THE JEW IN DRAMA. By M.S. Lanpa. King. 12s. 6d. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE EUROPEAN THEATRE. By HunTLY CarTER. 
Benn. 25s. 


ISS KINCAID’S Kabuki is a very interesting, if intricate, account of the 

popular stage of Japan—the Old Vic, as it were, to the Stage Society position 
of the more familiar No theatre. Its chief fault is a certain lack of design, due 
mainly to one of its virtues, comprehensiveness. When a book deals with the 
foundation and growth of a theatre from every point of view there is bound 
to be repetition ; and as the changing point of view makes its repetition slightly 
out of focus, it is at times confusing. This is, of course, due to our ignorance, but the 
author should have made allowance for it, since it is that that allows her to make the 
book. There is so much to learn, and to learn the same thing several times lessens 
attention, but one does learn a very great deal from the nearly 400 pages of this 
handsome black book. It is an interesting proof of belief in Old Japan that lingers 
in at least my Occidental brain, to see that Kabuki itself is not very old, being founded 
in its roughest form by a dancer O-Kuni, in 1596, when our theatre had already become 
respectable ; Richard IJ having been written, Puck and Falstaff created. It went 
through the same trials as our own theatre, being frowned on by authority ; theatres 
of Yedo and Kyoto were frequently shut up ; actors were ordered to shave their 
heads, and forbidden to wear rich garments ; it is refreshing to find, however, that 
they did—the kimonos rustle through these pages. Another point of similarity to our 
own drama was the taking of all the roles by men, a custom that is still kept up, the 
author remarking “‘ freedom to work unhindered by the opposite sex gives the 
Kabuki actor a greater opportunity to be himself” and deducing from it ‘“‘ the remark- 
able calm that seems to permeate all that takes place on the stage.’”’ But one does not 
read this book to say,‘ after all, you see, you’re very like us.”” The author is con- 
stantly pointing out how little Japan cares for the West, a fact she twists into every 
variation for the point in hand. Being rejected and made a caste of their own—forced 
into themselves and withdrawn from public life—the actors naturally depended and 
built greatly upon tradition ; make-up for different parts is, to a certain extent, con- 
ventional ; there are stock plays, and the actors, when not actually descended from, 
are adopted by, other actors and trained in their tradition—so that a great actor’s style 
is perpetuated. Thus, at random, our Mr. Holloway would be Mr. Irving Holloway. 
We read of the actors “‘ stepping in imaginary waves, washing the feet in water that 
does not exist . . . all these have come to Kabuki out of the inexhaustible suggestive- 
ness of the No”’; and though these conventions seem absurd when first met, the charm 
of the book is such that, by the end, we are accepting them as though they were the 
most natural in the world, all owing to that word ‘“‘suggestiveness”’ which is the keynote 
of Japanese drama. A very important figure appears to be the black-robed property man 
who, in old days, used to hold candles up to the actors’ faces when it grew dark and 
who now wriggles under the blue and white cotton waves, and gives “‘ the right tug 
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that brings the long hair of a distraught heroine all dishevelled about her.”’ The later 
chapters of the book are indeed the best, for the hard groundwork is covered. There 
are many amusing stories—of an actor, Tojuro, who had his rice counted grain by 
grain ; and of the court lady, Yenoshima, who was, as they say, the cause of all the 
trouble, for, being in love with an actor, she, when sent to a shrine, kept half the 
offerings for him and then unfortunately became hilarious in the theatre, and knocked 
a bottle on to the head of someone in the audience below. This mishap sent her 
into exile, killed her brother, had the theatre demolished, and all the actors also 
exiled. Truly, 2 faut souffrir | 'Tail-ends to the chapters are made by various actors’ 
crests, which they wear on the kimono, and there are a quantity of illustrations, as 
well as photographs of leading actors in their roles. There seems to have been 
nothing spared in the book to whet the appetite of the reader and give as soundly- 
based an idea of Kabuki, as well as sidelights on the Doll theatre, as possible. 

Mr. Playfair’s book is an ideal boudoir-book, to be left in ladies’ drawing-rooms for 
the men to look at while they are waiting. There are sixteen illustrations in the well- 
known style of Zinkeisen, Lovat-Fraser, etc., and a number of stories. The book 
recounts the history of the Lyric, Hammersmith, from its reclamation as ‘“‘ The 
Blood-and-Flea-Pit ”’ to its present position as the playhouse of Recreation with - 
Exercise (the phrase being the author’s). It will be liked by those interested in the 
Lyric, and I cannot imagine anyone else buying it. There is a facetious foreword by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, and a facetious epilogue from Mr. A. A. Milne ; Mr. Playfair’s 
own style is at times ‘“‘ smart,” at times ‘‘ dowdy,” but always, in consequence, 
“ Chelsea,” of which Mr. Playfair is honourably proud ; he will not disown his label. 
Nevertheless, we feel a man who “ refrains from visiting a play ”’ should be forcibly 
prevented from entering a publisher’s. His tenets as a manager can be given in his 
own words : 

One is out, I maintain, in reproducing old plays, not so much to give a replica, which 
_ is impossible, as to furnish a sort of review and criticism—a parody if you like, but a 
parody which express admiration and not contempt. 
and again when he says of Abraham Lincoln that it was 

a play of noble sentiments—sentiments, that is to say, that were just coming into 

fashion. 

But we must not forget that he gave us Miss Evans as Millamant and a number of 
plays we should not otherwise even have been able to “‘ refrain ” from seeing. 

At a time when it is becoming more and more of a disadvantage to be anything 
but a foreigner in England, it is difficult to feel that enthusiasm for his subject which 
Mr. Landa seems to think it deserves. For the whole point about the position of the 
Jew in Drama seems to me to be this: either he is assimilated into the race among 
which he lives, in which case he should be no more annoyed at being made fun of than 
are those other family-jokes, the mother-in-law, the pale curate and the modern girl, 
or else, remaining outside it, he must be resigned to the treatment given to all strangers, 
Welshmen, Scots, or French. The Jews were exiled from England from 1290-1655, 
when our drama was springing up ; clearly then, our dramatists knew nothing about 
Jews; we know how unlike they are—cannot it be left at that? Evidently, no: Mr. 
Landa talks of ‘‘ compacts of contumely ” and of “‘ Marlowe’s vicious influence.” He 
goes back, beyond Marlowe, to our religious drama and is surprised—nay, pained— 
to observe the lack of cordiality given to Jews even then. Well, well ! But his picture 
is lopsided ; he passes over periods when there were no Jew-plays by saying “ for 
several years there was a lull”; there is nothing here that serves his purpose, so he 
dismisses it. 1914, however, was a wonderful year, because—why, because, four plays 
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appeared dealing rightly and kindly with Jews. Potash and Perlmutter were ‘‘ men of 
deep feeling for the sufferings of a fellow-man.” The play “revealed them as men with 
Jewish hearts.”’ But apart from this year, famous in other ways, there is only one author 
who has made a plea for the fairer representation of the Jew, and that is Richard 
Cumberland, a dramatist whose acquaintance we are thus enabled to make. It is there- 
fore surely rather naive of Mr. Landa to say of his champion “‘ He was possessed of no 
insight, or psychology.” A trifle ungrateful perhaps ? Well, Cumberland was used to 
that. He complained that “‘ the Jews had not expressed their gratitude by presenting 
him with some token, however slight.” ‘‘ This,” we are told, “‘ may be dismissed as 
exaggeration due to overweening vanity.” It is also “incredible.” Yet when, in 
1912, a Jewish theatre, The Temple, was formed, it opened under a debt, owing to the 
unwillingness of West-End Jews to take up an appeal for {1 shares. (Evidently the 
hearts of Potash and Perlmutter did not beat in the Commercial Road.) It will be 
seen that Mr. Landa’s method is to gather evidence, and leave you to draw the con- 
clusions, which, though interesting, I feel are not always those intended. Also I 
cannot help feeling that he might have drawn more on the present-day stage for 
material. Henna and the bone-setters can do marvels, but they cannot hide all the 
Yiddischer mommas crowding other actresses off that stage where their race has so 
often been libelled. 

Despite the title of his book, it does not seem to be the spirit so much as the flesh with 
which Mr. Carter is concerned. ‘The chapters devoted to stage pornography, both here 
and on the continent, make dull reading, and we wonder why Mr. Carter was at such 
pains to miss none of these exhibitions for which he has so evident a distaste. 
Mr. Carter remarks that “In Schéhérazade, Bakst brought the hot Eastern 
voluptuousness across the footlights in such a way that you experience nothing else.” 
Is this quite true ? And if not, why say it ? It savours of making capital out of this 
subject of sex, which “is such an involved and obscure one that laymen like 
Mr. Bernard Shaw know practically nothing about it ’—are we then to take orders ? 
Mr. Carter groups erotic symbolism under three heads, among which we notice 
“ stockings, garters and underlinen.” Alas, Malvolio! Avaunt, Mistress Ford ! 
But the book does not deal exclusively with this subject. There are interesting 
chapters on Germany—“ a vanquished nation, stricken to the heart, using the theatre 
as a powerful instrument of refinement ’’—and on the Polish drama. Indeed, it is 
with just those countries that we know least that Mr. Carter is at his best. He seems 
right about the Russian Ballet, and it is refreshing to find someone appreciating the 
achievements of Mr. Charlot. But, although he devotes seven pages to these revues, 
Beatrice Lillie does not appear once—a monstrous and unpardonable omission ; nor 
is there any mention of Nora Bayes, who is surely the greatest exponent of a more 
definite new spirit in one side of the European theatre than any Mr. Carter adduces. 
It is not till the end of the book that we find exactly what he sees in the future. “‘ It is 
to the workers we must look for a pure theatre, for they have no corrupt tradition to — 
be rid of.” “To them the stage is virgin soil in which they can plant their seed with 
full expectation of reaping the fine fruit of their own memory and aspiration, provided | 
the soil is kept virgin.’ I am led to hope that (though the spectacle of reaping from 
a virgin field would be entertaining) they will learn to write better than their advocate. 
Such phrases as “‘ War descended upon mankind in an inconceivable manner ” are 
infuriating ; war came in the obvious way in which all wars have come. There is 
much scattered information in this book, which failed to be better because 
Mr. Carter surveyed a wide field that can really be examined only by sections. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. By SirJ.RENNELL Ropp. Arnold. 
Volume III. ars. 


REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT’S LIFE. By Jane ELLen Harrison. 
The Hogarth Press. 5s. 


LA BELLE STUART. By Cyrit HucHes Hartmann. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. By Marcette Trnayre. Translated by ETHEL 
CoLBuRN Mayne. Putnam. tos. 6d. 


HE third volume of Sir Rennell Rodd’s Memoirs takes his readers to Rome at the 

beginning of the new century. The Ambassador, Lord Currie, was in failing 
health, and before long Sir Rennell Rodd found himself in charge, until Sir F. Bertie 
was appointed. Sonnino was already coming to the front among the politicians, 
and Von Jagow was at the German Embassy under Count Monts, who is described as 
able and genial, ‘‘with a strong sense of humour, which he did not always diplomatically 
control” ; which would seem to be so, if it is true that, shortly after the murders at 
Belgrade, he addressed the Serbian Minister, who had just trumped his king at Bridge, 
as ‘‘ Regicide.’’ Von Jagow succeeded him, and Sir Rennell Rodd, after an agreeable 
interlude in Sweden, returned to Rome as Ambassador. They had always been good 
friends with many tastes and interests in common, and of Jagow he writes to-day : 

He always was, and as he believed in his country’s interests, a convinced advocate 
of a good understanding with ourselves, which indeed I think most of the high civilian 
authorities in Germany desired, though they were powerless to promote it under the 
progressively increasing ascendancy of the military party. 


In 1911 Von Jagow was strongly in favour of making some further effort to check the 
disastrous spirit of competition in naval construction. His own view of the matter was 
that whatever Germany did Great Britain would have to out-bid, and that the time 
had come to abandon a competition which was mutually ruinous. At the same time Sir 
Rennell met Prince von Biilow, who, whatever his public policy may have been, in 
personal relations was far from anti-English in his sympathies. 

It was an awkward situation when in 1915 Prince von Biilow arrived in Rome on a 
special mission to try to induce Italy to remain neutral in the War, the fear of which 
had been exploited once too often. Meetings were inevitable. At the King’s reception 
on New Year’s Day “‘ the German Embassy appeared to be much interested in the 
view from the windows.” 

When Jagow was recalled to Berlin to take up the duties of Foreign Minister the 
whole problem of Anglo-German relations was discussed frankly between the two ; 
while Germany was bound to stand by Austria in Balkan issues, the problem was to 
find out what Austria really wanted. The same difficulty arose in Germany. Jagow 
admits that Germany did not definitely realise her aims. A vague desire for national 
expansion, on imperialist terms, coincided with amazing commercial prosperity, 
and he found himself astonished on his visits home to find out how strong was the anti- 
British feeling. 

Prince von Biilow’s theory of international trade had not penetrated the minds of the 
German merchants. They had still a muddled idea that a successful war must make 
for financial prosperity, a delusion unfortunately not confined to his country. The 
absurdity of trying to improve your trade by killing your customers had not occurred 
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to them. Tirpitz is described as an enthusiast with an obsession, with which personally 
he had no sympathy. Jagow’s theory was that our trouble with Germany dated back 
to 1889. When Bismarck suggested to Lord Salisbury an Eastern policy which the 
two Powers might adopt, this was coldly received. The young Emperor afterwards 
came to England full of enthusiasm and ideas, but Lord Salisbury would not meet 
him at Windsor. This gave great offence and was not forgiven. 

Sir Rennell Rodd gives the other side, although he hesitates to share the general 
appreciation of Lord Salisbury as Foreign Minister. It seems the real reason was 
that, at a first meeting with Salisbury, the Emperor had propounded to him such 
startling proposals that he was quite unprepared to engage in any future transactions. 
His considered view is : 

Had there been more men in authority in Germany like Jagow, with his capacity for 
seeing the point of view of others, we might finally have been spared a great catastrophe. 


No doubt is left in the reader’s mind that the real cause of the War was the Kaiser’s 
ill-balanced mentality. Obsessed with the idea that the military supremacy of Germany 
made him the arbiter of war and so guarantor of peace, he never realised how he was 
playing into the hands of the War Party. In 1913 he had said in public that war was 
inevitable. In 1914 Germany encouraged Austria in her Note to Serbia, which the 
German Ambassador in Constantinople had declared made peace impossible. The 
story of Italy’s intervention is a lesson to politicians. The government in power, 
uncertain of their parliamentary majority and afraid of public opinion, especially as 
Austria had offered them Trieste as the price of neutrality, had resigned—but the 
King refused to accept their resignation and carried the country with him. He was a 
better judge of the popular feeling than his Ministers, and our Ambassador was able 
to write : 
I have never witnessed a more remarkable phenomenon than this uprising of the 
people. There has been nothing like it in Italy since 1859. Victor Emmanuel could not 
have done better. 


This is a book of real historical importance, relieved by some excellent stories and 
varying experiences in the by-ways of art and literature. 

It is curious what different impressions the same place may make on different 
temperaments. When Sir Rennell came to Sweden as Minister he wrote: ‘“‘ Of the 
many cities of the world I have seen few make such a pleasant impression at first sight 
as Stockholm ”’; but to Miss Jane Harrison, in spite of coming from austere Yorkshire, 
it was ‘‘ a sad disappointment. I had heard it called the Venice of the North ; it is 
common to the verge of squalor.”’ Even credit for its famous Town Hall is refused : 
“It contains one beautiful building, the architect of which was a Frenchman.” Her 
view is that, if people see water and islands or mountains, they assume they must be 
beautiful. To her, “‘ the Matterhorn is one of the ugliest objects in all nature, like 
nothing but a colossal extracted fang turned upside down.” ‘There is a good deal in 
her theory, but to realise how ugly a mountain can be, the claims of Table Mountain 
at Cape Town should not be ignored. 

The reminiscences are merely a reprint of articles from The Nation without any 
particular coherence, if plenty of entertainment. The education of girls in her youth 
was an odd affair. Her father’s creed was a simple one. “ All foreigners were Papists ; 
all Papist liars and he would not have one in his house.’ In general the result was 
‘‘ all my governesses were grossly ignorant, but they were good women and tenderly 
kind to me ’’—and a good deal of miscellaneous information came her way, unlike a 
modern product of the history tripos who to her horror had never heard of Romulus 
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and Remus. Even the high-brow schools seem to have been oddly conducted. At 
Miss Beale’s famous seminary at Birmingham, Miss Harrison got into sad trouble by 
receiving a postcard from a boy friend—advising her to “‘ buck up ” on the eve of an 
examination, and sending “ his love to the examiners ’”—the reproof was terrific : 


You are too young, and, I hope, too innocent, to realise the gross vulgarity of such a 
letter or the terrible results to which it might lead. 


It is curious how immune the sex is from humour. 

To her the close of a life spent in reading and writing varied by travel has no 
terrors—‘ Old age is a good and pleasant thing ”’—not lonely, as she has taken the pre- 
caution to keep her friendships in repair, and hardly dull to one who at seventy learns 
Persian as a distraction, and does not forget to remind us that after all youth is more 
likely to be right than age, which is probably as good for us as it is annoying. 

Mr. Hartmann seems to have written his book on La Belle Stuart to show there was 
at any rate one respectable woman at the Court of Charles II. That she was indiscreet 
is part of his case, and he has to concede that her propriety may have been due 
to hopes of succeeding Catherine of Braganza as Queen of England. Justice is 
hardiy done to Charles ; with all his faults he was a kindly man. His behaviour to his 
Queen when she was so ill that Miss Stuart’s ambitions might well have been formu- 
lated was not so surprising as Mr. Hartmann thinks, and it is absurd to call him a Royal 
Vagabond. It'is true he spent twelve long years wandering about the Courts of Europe, 
but from necessity and not from choice ; the key to all his policy as a king was a fixed 
determination never to be sent on his travels again. 

On his restoration we are told ‘“‘ Mirth was coming back with His Majesty as 
mountebank in chief.”” No one was less of a mountebank than Charles. His humour 
was of a very different order, but from the context it is clear that Mr. Hartmann does 
not realise the difference between a mountebank and a comedian. La Belle Stuart was 
undoubtedly in love with her ducal husband, which if he at all resembles his portrait 
in this volume is not so odd as is suggested. 

A different case has to be made for Madame de Pompadour. Marcelle Tinayre gives 
us what she aptly calls a pastel sketch. A king’s mistress is an easy target, and her 
very name, Poisson, a challenge to the wits, although oddly enough in England the 
type has never been unpopular. Everyone liked Nell Gwynne, and her rival, Louise 
de Quérouaille, was unpopular not because she was a mistress, but because she was a 
Frenchwoman and a Papist. Unfortunately, at the time of Madame’s supremacy, 
Louis XV had ceased to be le bien-aimé. While as immoral as Charles, he had none 
of his charm—dull and stupid, and even as a lover unattractive. Poor Marie 
Leczinska had much in common with Catherine of Braganza, and especially as in a 
hopeless position she always held the regard of her husband. Both the kings, with 
incredible lack of taste—surprising in Charles—forced their mistresses on their wives 
as ladies-in-waiting. It says a good deal for Madame de Pompadour that she managed 
to make her position tolerable to the Queen, and this defence makes us realise how 
scandalous were the libels of the time. 

The Parc aux Cerfs, alleged to have cost millions and to have contained hundreds of 
victims, turns out to be a small provincial summer-house, which “‘ a financier would 
have disdained for his folly.’”’ And when she lost Louis as a lover she kept him as a 
friend to the end. It is not unfair that we should be reminded of what can be urged in 
the favour of one who was no worse, and perhaps in some ways better, than her kind, 
and the book makes very pleasant reading, though it might have had an index. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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FIVE STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION. By GitpertT Murray. Clarendon 


Press. 1os. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK RELIGION. By Martin P. Nitsson. Clarendon 
Press," -125.0d. 


AESCHYLEAN TRAGEDY. By Hersert WEIR SMYTH. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 16s. 6d. 


THE WRITERS OF GREECE. By GitBert Norwoop. Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


COLLECTANEA ALEXANDRINA. Edited by J. U. PoweLt. Clarendon 
Press. 2285, 


REEK religion has two aspects, the artistic and the philosophical. To poets like 

Homer and Aeschylus and Sophocles, to sculptors like Pheidias, its polytheism 
was no stumbling-block ; they were concerned not to explain life but to brighten 
it ; and they used the gods—whether consciously or not makes no difference—they 
used the man-like gods as they used the god-like men, to express their own sense of 
values in terms of glorified humanity. But the other side of Greek religion is something 
far more like our own. It is, in one word, mystical ; it exists for those whom no vision, 
however radiant, will help to live, which does not besides intensifying life also explain 
life ; and such explanation must naturally always be in some way transcendental. 
It offers, not a wonder only, but a creed. It believes—ultimately—in a single and a 
purely spiritual deity ; it explains misery by sin ; and it holds out the hope of immor- 
tality through purification. And that is why the post-classical world has got more out 
of, and to this day feels more reverence for the names of, Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle than all the Greek poets and artists put together ; so that even Mr. Norwood, 
a known and devoted exponent of the ancient drama, can call Plato not the greatest 
thinker only, but the greatest writer, of antiquity ; a little to my surprise. 

On the mystical aspect of Greek religion Rohde’s famous Psyche still remains the 
standard work. Emanating from Heidelberg in 1894, and long assimilated by classical 
scholars, it has at last been translated into English. The book is not only a storehouse 
of Greek ideas about the soul. The view, now something of a commonplace, that the 
Homeric age represents a reaction against the natural development of the Aegean 
civilisation, and that many institutions, such as the worship of the dead, which are 
conspicuously absent from the Homeric poems, appear in the subsequent literature 
as reversions to a still older stratum of religious practice—that view owes its origin to 
Rohde. So far as I have tested the translation it seems admirable. 

The indirect influence of Rohde is perceptible, for example, in the first two chapters 
of Professor Murray’s book. This also is not a new work, but the out-of-print Four 
Stages of 1912, with a new chapter wedged into their middle. To an admirer of the 
original work, and especially of its illuminating third chapter, the prefatory justi- 
fication of the new essay as supplying a centre of gravity for the whole will naturally 
be disconcerting ; as he reads that essay, mystification increases. The four old chapters 
give an admirably vivid interpretation of four successive phases in the evolution of the 
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Greek pantheon—four conceptions of the divine. The new chapter is neither about 
the gods nor even properly about religion at all, but about what seems to me an 
entirely irrelevant province of Hellenistic philosophy. It is written, however, with 
characteristic force and clarity, and those racy or picturesque touches in which its 
author is so opportune. 

Great as is the debt—all channels considered—of historical Christianity itself to 
Greek mysticism, it is after all the other or “ anthropomorphic ” strain in Greek 

religion that is the most characteristic. Its ascendancy, as Dr. Nilsson reminds us, 
coincided with the great age of Greek culture ; and it is not the least merit of his own 
book that, while it deals no less acutely with the extremities of its subject, it is focussed 
upon the whole central period. I will say of it what reviewers are believed never to 
confess ; it has taught me many things I did not know. ‘‘ Psyche’s task,”’ the phrase 
applied by Sir J. Frazer to the study of primitive religion, holds equally good here ; 
the material is like a vast heap of variegated feathers belonging to several species of 
bird, and until recently it has been only too common to sort them all into two heaps 
or even into a single one, discoursing sweetly on your favourite fowl. But perhapsa 
still more appropriate metaphor would be to say that on the stratification of the classical 
Greek religion Dr. Nilsson is by far the most reliable and helpful guide. It is, of course, 
on the earlier periods, where the evidence is most recent and least organised, that he 
can, and does, do most ; but even in his later chapters he is always independent and 
original. His book, however, like all those which drive their own line through a 
subject, would be much the better for a précis at the head of every chapter, while 
ampler references would increase its use for scholars. Parts of it, as for example the 
chapter on Homer, are somewhat too unrelievedly analytical to make attractive 
reading ; but it is at once one of the most assimilative and most suggestive works 
that have ever been written on the subject. 

The most characteristic Greek gods—and none more than Zeus himself—are, as 
Dr. Nilsson well brings out, original Nature-gods upon whom a higher civilisation 
has fathered its own social and moral sanctions. It is, in fact, to this accident—for an 
accident, at least on a first view, it must certainly appear—that Europe owes no less 
basic a conception than that of the moral government of the universe. As the 
authenticand peculiar product of the Olympian religion, that doctrine finds its largest and 
finest utterance in the tragedies of Aeschylus. It is to Nature—Air, Sun, Earth, 
Rivers, Ocean—that Prometheus makes his famous protest against the tyranny of 
Zeus ; and the Zeus is still a Nature-god, who is to learn from his own victim the 
necessity of mercy. The harmony which this poet sees between History and Justice, 
between the human and the divine, is a tragedian’s and therefore an ultimate harmony ; 
it is a thing fought out, no matter how inevitable ; the universe groans in travail of it. 
Aeschylus, as Professor Smyth’s book amply demonstrates, is a moral evolutionist. 
Dramas of such massive outline provide few sites for nesting mares ; the modern 
discovery of Aeschylus advances along its established lines by fairly general consent. 
Professor Smyth is orthodox, thorough, judicious, and learned even in those post- 
Renaissance dramatisations of classic material that none but dramatic historians ever 
reads. His interesting and important book just misses that arresting clarity, that stark 
effectiveness, which is the mark of work of the first order whether artistic or academic, 
and which would appear in the latter no less than in the former field to be conveyed 
to it not so much even by the most delicate judgment as by a certain fire. When 
Prometheus foretells that the element which he purloined for mortals shall be for 
them the cause of divers arts, I once queried, which arts ? I should now like to answer, 
All; yes, even criticism. 
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Professor Norwood’s criticism at any rate has plenty of spark. A book embracing 
Greek literature in less than 150 pages is designed primarily of course for the ordinary 
reader, and it takes a good deal, generally speaking, to make the case-hardened scholar 
endure to read such books at all ; so that it means more than it may sound when I say 
that I found Professor Norwood’s pages unfailingly bright and fresh. I rather question 
his policy both in arrangement of material and (sometimes) in selection of it ; but he 
had to strike out a new line. His epithets are sometimes freakish ; and I object to his 
use of the phrase “‘ pungent humanity,” not because I do not attach a meaning to that 
expression, but because, alas, I do. His judgments as a rule are fair. The best chapter, 
I fancy, is the one on Homer. “ The Iliad is pervaded by a sense of the mightiness of 
passion, the Odyssey by a sense of moral values.” By a clever touch or two he so brings 
out the pathos of the kidnapping of the little Eumaeus that I suspected him, until on 
referring to my own scribbled Odyssey, XV, 451, I was gratified to discover that my 
reactions, though less articulate, had been the same. I shall not forget it now. 

Mr. Powell’s indispensable collection needs no recommendation from me. Here 
are—or will be when a succeeding volume adds the bulk of the epigrams—all the 
remains of Alexandrian poetry other than that which is accessible to everybody. What 
had hitherto been scattered Mr. Powell has assembled and arranged, what was recently 
discovered he has incorporated, and of all this in general he has brought up to date, 
and improved, the text. Authors concerned include Euphorion, Philetas, and the 
newly-unearthed lyrical satirist Cercidas ; there is the passionate outburst which the 
world of scholarship characteristically refers to as The Erotic Fragment ; and much 
other anonymous matter. This is not great literature, but much of it has what would 
seem now to be the more appealing qualities of being sophisticated, fin-de-siécle, 
supine. Hermesianax writes a long poem cataloguing the amours of the great men of 
old ; cosi fan tutti. Yet the book comprises some elegant poetry ; and it is all Greek, 
that is, the expression is always interesting, always precise and vital. Among the chief 
curiosities are the two hymns, found in 1893, which have their music with them, in 
the one case vocal, in the other instrumental ; Mr. Powell gives us Reinach’s trans- 
cription into the modern notation. To play these over is to feel like Baron Munchausen 
when the frozen words thawed. Then there is the pleasing fragment about the boy 
who has lost a pet cock and longs to die ; the bird has gone gallivanting after a hen 


named Thakothalpas. 
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THE AQUARIUM BOOK. By E. G. Boutencer. Duckworth. tos. 6d. 

THE GREAT LITTLE INSECT. By E. Cueeseman. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
BUTTERFLY LORE. By H. ELtrincuam. Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 
NATURE AT THE DESERT’S EDGE. By R. W. G. Hincston. Witherby. 15s. 


NATURE: THE SUPREME PROBLEM. By G. A. B. Dewar. Chelsea 
Publishing Company. 7s. 6d. 


HETHER Mr. Boulenger invented the term “ aquarist’”’ I do not know ; 
: but he uses it unblushingly, and he would seem to favour a revival of the 
aquarium cult of the seventies, when every reputable town-house had its fernery and 
-fish-tank on the first-floor landing. But The Aquarium Book is more than a big-drum 
summons to visit the sub-aquatic world roofed by the Mappin Terraces ; more, too, 
than an aquarium-keeper’s guide of exceptional completeness and authority. There 
will always be divided opinions as to the ethic of maintaining a collection of wild 
animals in captivity ; but it will probably be admitted, even by those who support 
the conception of a jardin des supplices, that a well-kept and well-designed aquarium 
is as near an approach to imprisonment in the first division as can be devised ; while 
those of the opposite camp may maintain quite justly that if a “ zoo” can produce 
an author like Mr. Boulenger, and an illustrator like Mr. Brightwell, it is idle to dispute 
its educational value. There is no more sensational or suggestive branch of modern 
biology than that dealing with sub-aquatic organisms, and both author and artist are 
to be congratulated on having compressed within two hundred pages a fund of 
information which is lit by flashes of humour, and which is at once romantic, startling 
and sound. I seldom enjoyed reading, or looking at, a book more. The educational 
value of another “ zoo ” book, Miss Cheeseman’s The Great Little Insect, is less ; 
partly because of the absence of illustrations—it would require a livelier pen than 
Miss Cheeseman’s to balance this deficiency—but more because in the case of the 
Insecta, field observation is not only as a rule practicable, but essential, if, as appears 
to be the case here, the author aims at holding the attention of the general reader. 

Mr. Eltringham’s Butterfly Lore escapes both these criticisms. It is exquisitely 
illustrated and produced, and though primarily a book dealing with laboratory 
investigations—many, as for example those referred to in an excellent chapter on the 
“ senses ” of moths and butterflies, of great interest—it is enlivened throughout by 
first-hand communications from the field, and would form a useful hand-supplement 
for the reader of Major Hingston’s Nature at the Desert’s Edge. This latter volume 
would have pleased Fabre himself ; hard though it was to secure even sympathy, let 
alone approbation, from that eccentric and somewhat cross-grained genius. 

Though Major Hingston, if he is so inclined, can write nervous, idiomatic English— 
witness his descriptions of a mirage and of a swarm of locusts in his last chapter— 
the resemblance of his descriptive style to that of the great French master is at times 
uncanny. Take the following sentences, for instance : “ So does the wasp haul on 
the cockroach through the intermediation of the antennary ropes ” ; or, “‘ Again I 
expose the never-ending chambers but fail to defeat the ingenuity of the wasp ” ; 
or, “‘ Who would imagine that the tiger of the desert came out from this glittering 
pearl?’ Such sentences might have been literally translated from Fabre ; or, to put 
it in a way perhaps fairer to the author, would, if literally translated into French, be 
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infallibly assigned by a French reader to the Souvenirs Entomologiques. ‘This Fabre 
complex may prove disconcerting to those who consider the historic present alien 
to our national idiom ; but will have served its turn if it induces our younger scien- 
tific writers to study the clarity of expression and logical sequence of ideas which dis- 
tinguish the writings of their French contemporaries. The desert’s edge in Major 
Hingston’s latest book is an oasis in the vicinity of Bagdad, and he deals almost 
entirely with invertebrates. By a happy chance, or an equally happy design, his 
original and fascinating researches into the life histories of several hunting wasps, 
and of the caterpillars of the Tigris Puss Moth, the Mesopotamian Lappet Moth, 
and the Oleander Hawk Moth, could, now that his pioneer work has opened up the 
most favourable lines of approach, be confirmed or estimated by means of observations 
on allied British species. 

The ‘‘ supreme problem ” in Mr. Dewar’s volume is, to quote his own words : 
** Can we account for, shall we ever be able to account for, the marvellous nobility, at 
times the divinity, of perhaps one or two characters, woman or man, whom we have 
truly known in our lives, by any theory concerning natural selection, etc. ? I feel we 
cannot. The difference between such characters and the life of bird, beast, insect is 
inexpressible.” To the weighing of this problem he devotes his first and last chapters 
only ; the remainder of the book being occupied by essays on birds and butterflies, 
and a chapter on White of Selborne, written with the charm and simplicity to which 
he has accustomed us. So far as the problem indicated in his title is concerned, 
Mr. Dewar holds that one cannot honestly be an out-and-out evolutionist and an 
out-and-out Christian at the same time ; and thus rejects the compromise favourec. sy 
Mr. Worldlywiseman of to-day, be he bishop or scientist, to the effect that dogmatic 
religion, whether or no it is based on truth, should be maintained because of its useful- 
ness to mankind. Mr. Worldlywiseman would in fact “‘ carry on” by the simple 
artifice of substituting “‘nature’s selection” for “natural selection,” and using a large 
or small “‘ N ”’ in “ nature ” according to his theistic bias. But Mr. Worldlywiseman 
does not bridge for Mr. Dewar the gap between man and the lower orders, nor does 
he satisfy Mr. Dewar’s craving for immortality, not for his personal self, but for th 
noblest human characters he has read of or encountered. 

Science, even of the most natural kind, permits us to contemplate two manifesta- 
tions of immortality. One is the material germ-plasm, which, so long as a line of 
descent is maintained, passes from parent to child. The other is the influence which 
even the most trivial communications or actions of living organisms must exercise, for 
good or ill, on all other living organisms within their range. This latter influence, even 
if one regards it as nothing higher than energy-transmission or -transformation, 
reaches its apogee in the human relation mother/child ; and in its highest mani- 
festation is the ne plus ultra of love and self-sacrifice ; living on beyond the valley 
of the shadow of death, in that, so long as man remains a social being, it is 
passed on eternally from one generation to another, though not necessarily from a 
definite individual parent to a definite individual child. It is probably easier for the 
naturalist than for the layman to realise the triviality of historic as compared with 
geological records ; and the insignificance of the time occupied in the evolution of 
man’s creeds as compared with the time occupied in the evolution of man himself. 
Are we human beings really as superior as we suppose to other vivified congregations 
of cells ? Is the conception that humanity has been launched on the crest of life’s 
ocean more inspiring or more helpful than the conception that it has risen from the 


abyss ? 
DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
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